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TPn This beautiful fall scene is a photographic reproduction of an oil 


0 painting by John A. Spelman, owned by the state of Illinois and housed 
ind | in the permanent gallery of art in the State Museum in the Centennial 
a | Building, Springfield. 
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Are You Wearing 
Last Years Hat’? 


E'RE asking the ladies—teaching's numerically dominant 
\W/ group. Maybe you have less money to spend, but are 
you wearing last year's hat? Where, for example, is 

your Empress Eugenie creation? Well, then, are you using an 
obsolete text in your classroom? Last year's is, of course, not 


necessarily obsolete, but textbooks do become obsolete with con- 
siderable rapidity. It's the kind of a world in which we live. 


For a long time it has been understood by laymen as well as 
educators that no adoption of a book for school use should extend 
for more than five years without a critical evaluation and com- 
parison with more recently published books. The child's best oppor- 
tunity for an education can no more be provided with out-of-date 
texts than can factories be run with obsolete machinery. 


And textbooks cost relatively so little. The figures usually aver- 
age one to two per cent of the total cost of education. This is an 
exceedingly minor position in the total budget for an item which 
probably ranks next in importance to the teacher herself. This is a 
reasonable ranking in a country which places emphasis upon group 
instruction and upon providing a common background of cu!ture 
for all the children of the community. 


Probably your school reorganization has made your classes some- 
what larger this year. You have had to accept that. To meet this 
added responsibility, however, you have the right to demand that 
these classes be provided with the most modern textbooks and 
library facilities. Then you will feel that you can do justice to 35 
or 40 instead of 30. 


You can educate your community to demand reasonable justice 
for the "depression child." We cannot afford to break budding 
youth upon the wheel of blind educational parsimony. It's the 1932 
child we're educating—just as valuable a social unit as the child of 
any previous year. 
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ILLINOIS TEACHER 


School Finance— 
Every Teacher's Problem 


By FLOYD T. GOODIER 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago Heights 


@ AT the request of the editors, I 

am preparing for successive issues 
of the ILtinois TEACHER four articles 
dealing with school finance. The first 
of these articles, as the title suggests, 
is an attempt to bring the subject of 
school finance home to the individual 
teacher. 

For years the question of the financ- 
ing of our schools has been almost a 
closed book to the rank and file of 
teachers. They have been interested 
merely to the extent of receiving their 
pay checks regularly and possibly in 
knowing that funds were available for 
supplementary readers and other class- 
room supplies. Speakers at educa- 
tional gatherings were regarded as dry 
and uninteresting if they touched upon 
questions of finance. 

School Directors, Boards of Educa- 
tion, and Superintendents have dealt 
with the financial problems of the 
school system. Among the most im- 
portant of these problems have been 
the making of tax levies, preparing 
budgets, deciding upon salary sched- 
ules, selling bonds, and issuing antici- 
pation warrants. The annual report 
of the Superintendent has generally 
given considerable space to these mat- 
ters but in many if not most instances, 
these parts of the report have received 
little attention from the teachers. 

Present economic conditions 
throughout the state are placing a new 
emphasis upon all phases of school 
finance. Practically every school dis- 
trict is struggling with budget-making 
as never before. Due to a decrease in 
the assessed valuation of property, the 
failure of banks, and the delay in the 
collection of taxes, schools must be 
operated with less money than a few 
years ago. Decisions must be made 
as to the best means to use in working 
out curtailment of expenses. Various 
methods are being adopted. 

In many communities the school 
year is being shortened, In others 


There are at least two reasons why every public school 
teacher of Illinois should take a new interest in the sub- 
ject of school finance. First, her own livelihood is in- 
volved. It is still true that “the laborer is worthy of his 
hire." Conditions are fundamentally wrong when public 
officials are treated as Cook County teachers have been 
treated during the past twelve months. 

All sorts of radical proposals are being made to the 
teachers by misguided friends. As patriotic citizens the 
teachers will spurn all anti-American measures. They will 
not lose faith in our form of government or in the abun- 
dant resources of our nation. Instead they will realize 
that there have been mistakes, if not corruption, either in 
the passage of laws or their enforcement. They will un- 
derstand that it is the duty of all good citizens to seek 
to remedy the evils which have brought about present 
conditions. All of this requires a mastery of school finance 
as a basis for intelligent action. 


Second, the welfare of the boys and girls of the state 
is at stake. Naturally the teachers see more quickly than 


others the effect of educational curtailments. 


the teaching load is being increased. 
Certain subjects as Music, Art, Manual 
Arts, and Agriculture are being 
dropped from the curriculum. Sala- 
ries of teachers and janitors are be- 
ing reduced. Many school systems 
are eliminating supervisors. These 
are financial measures and yet a mo- 
ment’s reflection reveals that they are 
educational as well. In fact, it is al- 
ways true that the educational pro- 
gram of a school system is largely de- 
termined when the budget is prepared. 
The amount of school funds and their 
distribution largely decide the richness 
or meagerness of educational offer- 
ings to the children of the community. 

The important questions are, then 
—Can the efficiency of the schools be 
maintained after these changes are 
made? What effect will these changes 
have upon the training of boys and 
girls, those upon whom the responsi- 
bilities of government will so soon 
devolve? 

In parts of the state, conditions in- 
volve more than the reduction of 
budgets. Cook County, containing the 
second largest city of our nation, is 
known from coast to coast as the place 
where public school teachers are not 
being paid. The readers of this jour- 
nal who have been in other states dur- 








ing the past summer know that Cook 
County teachers are objects of pity 
if not of derision. Many teachers in 
other parts of the state are not much 
better off. 

There are at least two reasons why 
every public school teacher of Illinois 
should take a new interest in the sub- 
ject of school finance. First, her own 
livelihood is involved. It is still true 
that “the laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” Conditions are fundamentally 
wrong when public officials are treated 
as Cook County teachers have been 
treated during the past twelve months. 

All sorts of radical proposals are 
being made to the teachers by mis- 
guided friends. As patriotic citizens 
the teachers will spurn all anti-Ameri- 
can measures. They will not lose 
faith in our form of government or 
in the abundant resources of our na- 
tion. Instead they will realize that 
there have been mistakes, if not cor- 
ruption, either in the passage of laws 
or their enforcement. They will un- 
derstand that it is the duty of all good 
citizens to seek to remedy the evils 
which have brought about present con- 
ditions. All of this requires a mas- 
tery of school finance as a basis for 
intelligent action. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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By CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools 


Winnetka 


® CONFUCIUS once said that if a 

man goes walking with two other 
men, they are both his teachers. If 
one is bad, he shows what to avoid. 
If the other is good, he shows what 
to follow. Russia is both teachers for 
us. There are things in Russian edu- 
cation which may serve as a warning 
of what not to do. There are things 
which serve as an inspiring example 
of what we should do. 

Let us begin with the negative side. 

Russia indoctrinates her children. 
She says that every nation does so, 
and that the only difference between 
Russian indoctrination and the indoc- 
trination done by other countries is 
that the Russian indoctrination is 
frank -and therefore more efficient. 
Russians claim that when we teach 
history and geography, we consciously 
or unconsciously warp the facts, or 
that we select some and reject others, 
with the purpose of indoctrinating our 
children with certain points of view— 
that a republic is the only kind of 
government worth having; that capital- 
ism and the rights of private property 
are vitally important and valuable to 
society; that Washington and Lincoln 
were great men devoid of serious 
faults; that the United States was 
justified in every war it ever under- 
took; and that the countries against 
which it was fighting were always 
wrong; and so on. The Russians do 
not blame the United States for this. 
They say it is inevitable. But they ob- 
ject to being criticized for indoctrinat- 
ing on their own account. They teach 
communism as the salvation of man- 
kind. They allow no anti-communist 
propaganda in the schools. 


Indoctrination or Power to 


Think 
Personally, I believe their kind and 


our kind of indoctrination are wrong. 
It is not our job to set our children’s 


way of thinking and to reach 
conclusions for them or force 
them to our own. It is our 
job to give them truth and to 
train them to think for them- 
selves honestly, tolerantly, 
and fearlessly. 

Russia subordinates the in- 
dividual. Most communists 
will deny this, at least will deny doing 
it to an undesirable degree. But they 
admit that the individual conscience, 
if it is opposed to the decision of the 
group or collective, must be repressed. 
The individual must be loyal to his 
group, right or wrong; he must think 
that the group decision is the right 
decision. The idea “My country, right 
or wrong” is just slightly changed to 
“My party, right or wrong,” and in 
Russia there is only one party—the 
Communist Party. 

I believe we in America should 
avoid this subordination of individual 
freedom of thought, expression, and 
action. We should encourage, rather 
than discourage, constructive criticism. 
Russians say that they encourage con- 
structive criticism, but it is only 
constructive criticism along the pre- 
determined lines of communism. Crit- 
icism of communism itself is not 
allowed. Let us avoid ever being so 
dogmatic and doctrinaire as to refuse 
our children the right to criticize the 
very foundations on which our nation 
is laid. If those foundations are not 
strong enough and sound enough to 
stand criticism, they will rot anyway. 
It is only as a newer generation, think- 
ing freely for itself, criticizing frankly 
but with reverent understanding of the 
work of those who have gone before, 
continually renews and improves the 
basis of our civilization that that civili- 
zation can avoid tottering and falling. 

Most of the other undesirable things 
in Russian education are due to pov- 
erty or newness and are therefore less 
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Every School is Attached to an Industry 


useful to us in trying to see what to 
avoid. Let us now turn to the positive 
things that Russian education has to 
offer to America. 


The Positive Side 

First of all, the Russians take edu- 
cation seriously. It is considered one 
of the basic factors of the state. It is 
not a mere giving to the children of 
the three R’s. There is no cry in Rus- 
sia, “Let’s cut out the fads and frills 
and get down to fundamentals,” with 
the meaning that the schools shall re- 
vert to the mere tool subjects of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. It is rec- 
ognized that education is the corner- 
stone of the state—recognized not only 
in theory but also in the growth of 
schools, the support of schools, and 
the attitude of people toward the 
schools. We in America often prate 
about the future of our country being 
in the classrooms of today, but for the 
most part people have not awakened 
to the reality of the school’s potential 
influence upon man’s future destiny. 

Russian schools place more empha- 
sis on health than do many of ours. 
Educational experimentation is a more 
definitely recognized part of the highly 
centralized system. Education is rec- 
ognized as extending beyond the 
school walls into reading rooms, li- 
braries, publishing houses, newspa- 
pers, magazines, posters, moving pic- 
ture and legitimate theatres, and radios 
—all are under the educational depart- 
ment. Russian teachers are in much 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Sales Taxes for Schools’ >> > 


By L. R. GRIMM 
Springfield, Ill. 


®@ WE teachers in Illinois must take 

more interest in taxation. The 
threatened breakdown of many of our 
tax-supported institutions has been ap- 
parent for several years. The omi- 
nous danger has been accelerated by 
the world-wide depression. 

It is imperative upon us to aid in 
bringing some semblance of order out 
of chaos, especially when thousands of 
teachers in our State today are suffer- 
ing because salaries long overdue of- 
fer no immediate hope for payment. 

Long the victims of evils within our 
revenue system and its administration, 
now we are further the victims of the 
nationwide propaganda and depres- 
sion hysteria toward “cutting taxes” 
without stopping to consider which 
taxes are used efficiently and which 
are subject to waste, graft, and 
“padded political payrolls.” 

In normal times we teachers suffer 
a depression; for in comparison with 
other professions requiring similar 
preparation and responsibility in duty 
we have long been underpaid. Now 
the severe salary slashes widely ex- 
perienced create for us new throes of 
a depression within a depression. The 
wounds are cut too deep. Our work 
is more worthy than its wage. The 
drastic retrenchments upon school 
costs are curtailing the educational 
program and crippling the opportuni- 
ties of the children whose welfare we 
value beside our own. 


The Sales Tax Problem 


The remainder of this discussion 
will consider primarily one of the 
many problems that we must face. 
Shall we join with the advocates of 
sales taxation, and if such be levied 
shall we ask that the proceeds be al- 
located at least in part to the support 
of schools? 

The term “sales tax” may mean a 
variety of revenue schemes. It may 
refer to a levy upon all gross sales of 
producers, wholesalers, and retailers, 
or upon any one group; it may in- 
clude the sale of personal services as 


Expenditures for education will have to be curtailed 
unless sources of income other than general taxation can 


of the tax assessor. 


to study this 








well as commodities; it may refer 
only to the retail sale of specified 
commodities; etc. In so far as the tax 
is passed on to the purchaser, the ef- 
fect will be to tax citizens in propor- 
tion to the amount spent. 

The history of the sales tax is a long 
one.” In recent years, however, its 
use has become more general in for- 
eign countries because of the financial 
burdens resulting from the World War. 
At least nine states in the United States 
have what must be looked upon as 
more or less general sales tax pro- 
visions. In the field of specific sales 
taxes we find all states listed, all for 
example now having a tax upon gaso- 
line. In Illinois such tax technically 
speaking is placed upon the privilege 
of operating a motor vehicle upon the 
public highways; nevertheless, it 
amounts to a sales tax falling upon 
the consumer and is measured by vol- 
ume of sales. 


The Mississippi Sales Tax 
The Mississippi emergency act of 
1932 is now widely discussed as an 
example of a general sales tax meas- 
ure.’ It is a privilege tax upon busi- 
ness activity, measured by volume of 





1The reader desiring a comprehensive view of sales 
taxation is referred to: 

(a) Buehler, Alfred G. General sales taxation; its 
history and development. The Business Bourse, New 
York City, 1932. 

(b) National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. (1) 
General sales or turnover taxation, 1929. (2) Sales 
taxes: general, selective, and retail, 1932. The Board. 
New York Ne 

(c) Patch, B. W. Sales taxes: federal, state and 
foreign. Eaorial Research Reports, Vol. 2, No. 23. 
Washington, D. C. 

(d) Tax Research Foundation. Federal and State 
tax systems. Third edition, 1932; page 113. Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., 205 W. Monroe, Chicago. 

2State Tax Commission, Mississippi. Emergency 
Revenue Act of 1932. The Commission, Jackson, Miss. 


be tapped. Educational groups in a few states have al- 
ready noted what is happening and they are at work upon 
the problem of finding funds that ought to pay some- 
thing toward the extension and maintenance of public 
education but which have been omnging the attention 


It is high time that every state had.a special committee 
problem of unearthing wealth that has lain 
concealed, in order that the schools may not become 
handicapped, as other public enterprises claim an in- 
creasingly large proportion of money contributed by gen- 
eral taxation.—The NATION'S SCHOOLS. 


gross income or gross proceeds of 
sales. Returns to state officials are 
made monthly, quarterly, and annual- 
ly. Upon mining, quarrying, and the 
severance industries the rates vary, 
running as high as 244% upon the 
production of natural gas. Manu- 
facturing industries pay from 44% to 
1%. Utilities pay 2%. Persons en- 
gaged in a trade, calling, or profes- 
sion, subject to the occupational privi- 
lege tax law pay 2% upon gross in- 
come, with the general exemption of 
$1200. The rate is 2% upon retail 
sales of tangible personal and real 
property (bonds and other evidences 
of indebtedness and stocks not being 
included). Other special tax laws al- 
ready apply to tobacco, admission 
tickets, gasoline, and oil. Sales made 
by producers of agricultural products 
are exempt. 


Bills Proposed for Illinois 


Several sales tax bills have been in- 
troduced in recent sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Illinois, covering 
even wholesale trade, the sale of per- 
sonal services, realty, and intangibles 
as well as the retail sale of tangible 
personal property. Some of these 
bills have proposed that the revenues 
yielded would go for public schools. 
Several selective sales tax measures 
(upon tobacco, chewing gum, and the 
like) have been proposed for the same 

(Continued on page 28) 





5For example, Senate Bills 21, 58, 61, 89, 93, 108, 
117, 120, 127 and House Bills 18, 168, 176, 180, 246, 
333 of first special session of 57th General Assembly; 
and Senate Bills 14, 15, 21, 23 and House Bills §, 
16, 17, 18, 24 of foyrth special session. 





Book Week Receives Due Emphasis at Lewis-Champlin School 


The Lewis-Champlin 


Experimental School . . . 


® CHICAGO schools have conducted 

many isolated experiments in educa- 
tion under varied direction both from 
within and without the system, but in 
the last year two schools have been 
definitely designated as experimental 
schools. These are the Lewis-Champ- 
lin and the Joyce Kilmer. This arti- 
cle will deal with the first of these. 

In the spring of 1931 the superin- 
tendent suggested that an experi- 
mental school be set up, the first ses- 
sion to begin in the following summer 
term. Mr. Bogan urged that the sum- 
mer was an especially favorable time 
for experiments in the education of 
young children. Children below fifth 
grade are not eligible to attend the 
regular summer schools as their pro- 
gram is strictly academic. It was 
pointed out by Mr. Bogan that there 
were many advantages to be gained by 
initiating the experiment during the 
summer period. Enrollment could be 
limited, the curriculum explored and 
modified, the organization freed from 
tradition, the staff chosen from speci- 
ally qualified teachers, specialists in 
various fields of child study secured, 
and the’ community interested in a 
school which should make a genuine 
contribution to the education and 
health of their children. 

Early in the development of plans 
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A Demonstration of Spinning by Hand for the Fifth Grade Group 


Discussed by the Principal 
EDNA R. MEYERS 


Its Organization, Purposes, 


and Present Accomplishments 


for this school a very fortunate choice 
was made in the selection of Mr. 
James McDade, assistant superintend- 
ent, to take immediate charge of the 
experiment. Mr. McDade is widely 
recognized as one of Chicago’s edu- 
cational leaders. He brings to this 
new venture the wise guidance and 
same philosophy which have made him 
an outstanding figure in the develop- 
ment of elementary education in Chi- 
cago. In no small measure is the suc- 
cess of this new enterprise due to his 
rare gift of combining skillful leader- 
ship with confidence in other people, 
which extends to the principal the ut- 
most freedom in carrying out educa- 
tional policies. 

No one would have said that the 
time was ripe for an educational ven- 
ture in a city which was facing the 
most critical financial situation in its 
history. But the way had been pre- 
pared; the interest in such an impor- 
tant movement could not be stopped 
by a financial crisis, and the experi- 
ment was launched in the summer of 
1931. 

The school was financed by the 


Board of Education assisted by con- 
tributions from private sources and 
by the active participation of two out- 
side organizations, the Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund and the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research. The Mc- 
Cormick Fund has always had a de- 
partment concerned with Health Edu- 
cation in the public schools. A 
member of their staff, Miss Sara 
McGiffert has had long experience in 
various phases of health work in pub- 
lic schools, and the Lewis-Champlin 
School was very fortunate to have her 
services in conducting the Health pro- 
gram of the new school. 

The Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search contributed the services of a 
full-time psychologist and made its 
extensive services available for the 
study of special cases. The work of 
the psychologist was not chiefly with 
the “problem” cases but included a 
testing program of the first six grades, 
the location of children who needed 
remedial work, especially in reading; 
she also acted as general advisor to 
teachers and parents. The work of 
the psychologist was outlined during 
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the summer but her actual work with 
the children began in the Fall. 

Both the Fund and the Institute 
have maintained an active interest in 
the school throughout its first year. 

From the very first there was no 
thought that the school would confine 
its experimental work to the summer 
session. The program of the sum- 
mer school had many special features 
but the whole idea was to continue the 
experimental work into the regular 
session, and make the summer school 
and regular school two consistent 
parts of a year-round program. For 
this reason it was decided that the 
principal selected to initiate the ex- 
periment was to remain in charge of 
the regular school. In one of the ele- 
mentary schools, which was well situ- 
ated in a fairly good neighborhood not 
too far from the center of the city, 
the principal was retiring in June. 
This school, the Lewis-Champlin, was 
chosen for the new venture and opened 
in July, 1931 for a summer session of 
eight weeks. The building was in no 
sense modern; in some ways it had 
great disadvantages, but the rooms 
were large, the corridors spacious, and 
it did not have the sacredness which 
attaches to very new buildings. 

The traditional summer school in 
Chicago is administered for pupils in 
the upper elementary grades who need 
to “make up” a failure or to do ad- 
vance work and thus earn a semester’s 
promotion. Such purposes necessitate 
concentration upon the academic sub- 
jects so that twenty weeks work may 
be accomplished, as nearly as may be, 
in eight weeks. 

The program of the new summer 
school planned for children of the 
first six grades was a radical departure 
from this type. Since its chief rea- 
son for being was the development of 
the experimental phase both in the 
curriculum and in classroom _tech- 
niques, it was necessary to evolve an 
entirely different régime and organiza- 
tion. In planning the school program 
the Lewis-Champlin staff had in mind 
two basic ideas: first, the unusual op- 
portunity to deal with the subject mat- 
ter of the curriculum in a more social- 
ized way, and second to contribute to 
the physical and mental health of 
children who have eight weeks of vaca- 
tion at their disposal. 

The school was organized with em- 
phasis upon enrichment of school ex- 
perience and was especially concerned 
with the development of an activity 
program. The following outline will 
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serve to indicate the main features of 
the summer school which constituted 
the initial stage of the experiment. 


(1) An all-day school—with ample pro- 
vision for outdoor play, a hot luncheon, and 
rest periods—beginning at nine o’clock and 
closing at three. 

(2) Six groups of approximately thirty 
each, corresponding to the first six grades. 

(3) Six group teachers, each in charge 
of one of these groups in an integrated home- 
room program. 

(4) Special teachers of art, rhythm and 
music, and industrial art. 

(5) A librarian in general charge of free 
reading, the study of literature, organization 
of assemblies, and the editing of school 
newspaper. 

(6) Assemblies of the entire school three 
mornings a week. 

(7) A home-room program based upon a 
“units of work” curriculum. 

(8) <A program of industrial art based 
upon the units of work in the social studies 
where room-teacher and shop-teacher worked 
together in directing the children’s enter- 
prises. 

(9) A sufficient amount of instruction in 
reading, arithmetic and spelling to meet in- 
dividual needs and make a balanced pro- 
gram. No academic credit was given for the 
work accomplished, as it was clearly under- 
stood that children of lower grades should 
not attempt a program concentrated upon 
these techniques. 

(10) A daily period in the art studio, 
where creative expression in clay, paint or 
chalk might have free scope. 

(11) Weekly excursions to the country, 
to the parks, to industries, farms, museums 
—a form of direct experience upon which 
the curriculum was based. 

(12) A teacher in charge of outdoor play. 
Each group had sixty minutes a day of 
supervised play. 

(13) A radical change in equipment so 
far as funds for this purpose were available. 
Two first-grade rooms were equipped with 
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tables and chairs. Easels, sand tables, bul- 
letin boards, tools and work benches, build- 
ing blocks, library reading tables for each 
group room, and all needed materials for 
construction were provided. The kinder- 
garten, although not in session during the 
summer, was provided with additional equip- 
ment in the way of toys, playhouse screens, 
building blocks and art materials, in readi- 
ness for the opening of school in September. 

(14) A full-time secretary and office as- 
sistant. This proved to be an exceedingly 
valuable and necessary addition to the staff 
as the number of visitors, which reached 
well over five hundred, complicated the day 
for the principal. 


The summer school was well re- 
ceived by the community, the enroll- 
ment reaching about two hundred. In 
the initial discussion of plans for the 
summer school there was some ques- 
tion as to whether in the absence of 
“academic credit” the attendance 
would be regular and keep up to the 
end. The children gave emphatic an- 
swer to these doubts. They never 
raised the question of credit and their 
parents realized that enrichment and 
growth, not “making up a failure,” 
were desirable outcomes of the sum- 
mer program. 

After a brief two weeks vacation 
the regular school opened. An en- 
tirely new situation confronted those 
in charge of the experiment. The 
school was committed to an experi- 
mental program and ready to take ad- 
vantage ef the impetus gained by the 
successful summer session. Due to va- 
cancies in the regular staff three of the 
summer school faculty were retained, 
and two other specially qualified 
teachers, who were eager to continue 


The Grocery Store is an Important Institution in the Study of the Community 
by the First and Second Grades 





the experimental program, were se- 
cured. 

The enrollment of the regular school 
was about twelve hundred, the staff 
numbered thirty; there were eight 
grades now instead of six. Besides the 
regular school there were a special di- 
vision for sub-normal children and 
three divisions for the anaemic. The 
faculty which had been in the school 
remained, except for the five vacancies 
which were filled as stated above. 

There was no attempt to create over- 
night a demonstration school or to rev- 
olutionize the curriculum. Teachers 
were encouraged and helped to de- 
velop centers of interest in each grade 
which should normally result in varied 
activities on the part of the children. 
The curriculum in the social studies 
for the first six grades was being re- 
vised by the Bureau of Curriculum 
and, while there was no direct con- 
nection between the Bureau and the 
experimental school, there was entire 
freedom to develop an enriched cur- 
riculum. The effort was to create vital 
learning situations in each group. 

Some very successful units of work 
were developed. The fifth grade par- 
titioned off a corridor end, and fur- 
nished a colonial room in connection 
with their study of colonial life. A 
third grade studying Indians con- 
structed a portion of an Iroquois 
“Long House” which was authentic in 
proportion and detail. The sixth 
grades studying [European _back- 
grounds constructed a model of a med- 
iaeval town and dramatized the 
crusades in a Christmas pageant. The 
first and second grades studied the 
community—especially the grocery 
store, the postoffice and the fire de- 
partment. 


It must not be supposed that experi- 
mentation was wholly along lines of 
improvement of the curriculum. An 
outline of the year’s program includes 
the following major lines of endeavor. 


(1) The creation and development in the 
faculty of ideals of professional growth, of a 
genuine wish to participate in the experi- 
ment. A quotation from the Strayer Sur- 
vey embodies this ideal: “The basic criterion 
for the entire school system is the growth 
of the learner. The fundamental features 
which affect this growth immediately and 
vitally are the teacher and the curriculum, 
when the curriculum is defined as all that 
children and teachers do together. Because 
he is the human factor the teacher is held 
to be even more significant than the curric- 
ulum.” 

(2) The exploration of a variety of tech- 
niques in conducting the work of the class- 
room so as to make full use of individual- 
ized instruction, socialized recitations, and 
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the small group plan. In the development 
of these techniques Mr. McDade is of the 
greatest assistance. The underlying phil- 
osophy of setting children free from a teach- 
er-dominated classroom situation was clearly 
and convincingly set forth in the staff meet- 
ings, occasionally led by Mr. McDade. He 
was also able to give specific and definite 
help to those teachers who undertook to de- 
velop the individual work and to suggest 
principles and methods by which teachers 
could prepare new material for their classes. 
One especially skillful teacher acted as tech- 
nician and was able to give valuable help 
to other members of the faculty. During the 
coming year it is planned to further develop 
the possibilities of individual work and also 
to experiment much more intensively with 
the method of conducting classroom work by 
means of organized small groups. 

(3) A testing and individual study pro- 
gram in charge of the psychologist, the dis- 
covery of cases needing remedial work and a 
plan for meeting this need; the study of 
“problem” children. with a view to their ad- 
justment. 

(4) The rounding out of the Health pro- 
gram for which the summer school laid the 
foundation. This program includes: 

(a) Health instruction with regular 
weighing and measuring as one method of 
keeping children interested in their own 
physical progress. 

(b) A physical survey including teeth, 
eyesight and hearing, with a persistent and 
systematic “follow-up” to secure correction 
of defects. 

(c) Special examination by a pediatri- 
cian of the more urgent cases of physical 
handicap, in the presence of and in confer- 
ence with the parents. 

(5) <A system of records so that there 
shall be on file for each child in the school 
a scholarship and progress record, a record 
of standard tests, a record of physical exam- 
inations, social behavior, and, for special 
problems, a psychologist’s report on all cases 
referred to her for study. 

(6) A continuous study of the curriculum 
in relation to the interests and social needs 
of children. 

(7) A full opportunity for direct experi- 
ence by means of excursions and field trips. 

(8) The integration of art and industrial 
art with classroom work. 

(9) A program of parent education de- 
veloped through the Parent-Teacher” Asso- 
ciation which would enlist parents in an ac- 
tive interest in the aims of the school and 
in improved standards of home living. 

(10) Close relationship with the Normal 
College through conference with the staff 
and a full quota of student teachers. 

At the end of the year it can be 
modestly stated that along all these 
lines of endeavor there has been ac- 
complishment. It is true that there 
have been many distractions due to the 
harassing financial situation but Chi- 
cago teachers have demonstrated to the 
world that they can hold the fort even 
under the most continuous and over- 
whelming strain of financial uncer- 
tainty and chaos. 

In May, the school assembled an art 


and project exhibit, which enjoyed the 
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hospitality of the Board of Education 
rooms for two weeks. 

Perhaps the accomplishments of 
and outlook for the experimental 
schools can best be summed up by the 
quotation from the Strayer Survey in 
the section devoted to the Curriculum: 

There already exist in the Chicago ele- 
mentary schools centers where the entire 
staffs are engaged in the consideration of 
the problems of curriculum improvement. 
The staffs hold as sacred neither traditional 
procedures, buildings or equipment, and are 
intelligently questioning many of their 
former principles. These schools represent 
vital learning situations. 

The maintenance of experimental schools 
is essential to the development of a vital 
educational program in Chicago. A good 
beginning has been made in the Lewis- 
Champlin and Joyce Kilmer Experimental 
schools, which are rendering a most impor- 
tant service. It is recommended that each 
geographic division of the city have such an 
experimental school to which teachers of the 
district may go to observe first-hand the 
work of the curriculum centers; and that as 
rapidly as possible all elementary schools en- 
gage in a city-wide project of teacher growth 
through an experimental attack on curric- 
ula. 

This latter recommendation is in 
line with another suggestion con- 
tained in that section of the Survey 
devoted to reorganization of the su- 
pervisory staff. 

It is the judgment of the Survey staff that 
each of the assistant superintendents should 
be held responsible for some city-wide divi- 
sion of the school system, as is now the case 
with the assistant superintendent in charge 
of junior and senior high schools. There 
should be an assistant superintendent of ele- 
mentary education. 

If the above recommendation should 
be carried out, it would undoubtedly 
bring to fruition more rapidly the 
contribution which experimental 
schools can make to the entire system. 
It is one of the peculiarities of the Chi- 
cago system that elementary education 
has not been unified or directed by an 
administrator belonging to the super- 
intendent’s staff of assistants. Super- 
vision has been very largely in the 
hands of principals of elementary 
schools. While this has developed ini- 
tiative and independence, there has 
been need of a unifying and stimulat- 
ing supervision of elementary educa- 
tion as such. 

It is hoped that as the financial sit- 
uation clears, the teachers and admin- 
istrators of the Chicago system may 
give themselves whole-heartedly to the 
problems of improvement in the or- 
ganization and administration of the 
system. Those who have reason to be 
proud of present achievement will find 
their greatest satisfaction in further 
accomplishment. 
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Activities of the 


Turtle Gang 
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By FLORENTINE PETERS 


Principal, Garfield School, Chicago 
Heights 


® ONE noon in midwinter an ele- 

mentary school principal heard 
some boys shout, “My gang can throw 
farther than yours can,” and the other 
boys retorted, “Just watch Black Peter 
throw, he can beat all of you.” 

Soon the stones were flying in all 
directions as one gang tried to outdo 
the other. A few days prior to this 
incident, the principal had noticed 
that one of the boys had his arm in a 
sling and that another was limping 
around with a sprained ankle, injuries 
sustained by jumping from sheds as 
a part of their initiation into the gang. 

The gangs were there, what could be 
done with them? The principal knew 
that “What grown people too often 
interpret as done from evil motives 
the boys in the gang do from their 
love of fun.” The problem as the 
school principal saw it was how the 
school might utilize this desire for 
adventure and direct the energies of 
the gang so as to promote the welfare 
of the school. 

The following day the principal 
called the boys together and discussed 
the activities of the gang with them. 
The boys talked quite freely and the 
principal suggested to them that some 
of the things they were doing in their 
caves at night were so worthwhile that 
they might like to do them at school, 
and perhaps both gangs might get to- 
gether and form a school gang. She 
asked the boys to list the activities 
in which they were interested and to 
meet with her again in three days. 
The boys decided to meet in the cave 
of one of the gangs that night and to 
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formulate some plans—a procedure 
entirely agreeable to the principal 
who did not wish to domineer or in- 
trude but as far as possible to have 
the plans initiated by the boys them- 
selves. 

On the third day, the principal had 
another meeting with the boys, at 
which they suggested the activities in 
which they were interested and which 
they thought might be carried on at 
school. Some of the athletic activities 
suggested were pole vaulting, boxing, 
high and broad jumping and baseball. 
Other fields of interest were music, the 
making of radios, newspaper work, 
photography, basket making and cop- 
ing saw work. The boys wished-to elect 
a leader, a secretary and a treasurer 
and to pay dues of five cents at the 
weekly meetings of their gang. They 
elected these officers and decided to 
use the money collcted to buy mate- 
rials necessary for their games or 
stunts and occasionally to buy eats to 
take on a hike with them. They thought 
that they should be initiated into their 
school gang as they were in their own 
gangs with this difference, that instead 
of some feat of prowess, the initiation 
should take the form of some service 
rendered the school or their gang. 

The shields of the knights in the 
King Arthur stories, which they had 
been reading, fascinated them and 
they suggested that their services 
might be recorded on shields which 
members of the gang might make. 
For several days shields of every con- 
ceivable size were brought in and 
finally a glittering shield, more fas- 
cinating than the others because of its 
shiny aluminum paint, was chosen. 


On this shield the boys wished to have 
their gang names recorded as one 
after the other of them were initiated. 
Pepper, Cannibal, Black Peter, Foxy, 
Shock Head, Asthma, Jingle Bells, 
Pop-Eyed, Kid, Nana, Big Foot, Fish, 
and Meadowlark were a few of the 
names by which the boys were known. 


The Turtle Gang was the name 
agreed upon as most suitable. An 
uncle of one of the boys carved a 
turtle mascot from sandstone for them. 
Most of the boys in this gang belonged 
to the two upper rooms of the school. 
One of the sixth grade teachers was 
exceedingly interested in the new or- 
ganization and helped the members 
compose a song, entitled the “Turtle 
Round.” They also composed yells 
modeled after those of the high school. 


YELLS 
Rah, Rah, Turtles. 
Yea, Yea. Turtles 
Turtles, Yea. 
T-u-r-t-l-e-s 
That’s the way we spell it 
Here’s the way we yell it 
Turtles! 
T—Rah 
U—Rah 
R—Rah 
T—Rah 
L—Rah 
E—Rah 
S—Rah 
Turtles—Rah—Rah—Rah. 


Who can? 
We can! 
Nobody else can 
Garfield Turtles! 





®Miss Lillie Kyllo, sixth grade teacher, Garfield School. 
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Soon many projects were inaugu- 
rated. Pole vaulting, broad and high 
jumping, running matches and base- 
ball were the principal athletic ac- 
tivities. The Lions Club offered a 
pennant to the school building which 
won the most games that spring. This 
gang won the pennant as they defeated 
the sixth grade teams in six other 
buildings besides winning the games 
within the school itself. 

The boys got parts of a radio from 
an uncle of one of them who owned 
a music store. These they assembled 
and were happy, indeed, when they 
found that they could get Chicago and 
other local stations. 

Two of the boys were interested in 
photography and used the principal’s 
kodak to take snapshots of the hospi- 


tal, various churches, the park, the 


country club, the high school, different 
types of homes and some of the in- 
dustrial plants as the General Chem- 
ical, the American Manganese, the 
Durand Steel Locker, etc. Others of 
the gang were interested in weaving 
with paper rope as they had learned 
to do a little of this in a Vacation 
Bible School, which they had at- 
tended. 

One Saturday, the principal took a 
group into Chicago to Dennison’s 
Store where they received instruction 
in basket making, wax painting, the 
making of lamp shades and the weav- 
ing of doll furniture. They com- 
pleted the projects started at Denni- 
son’s when they returned home. Two 
baskets, a lamp shade, two napkin 
rings, some plaques and a set of doll 
furniture, consisting of a table, two 





MONDAY’S NEWS. 

The trio—Alex, Joe and Albert— 
played the clarinet, the cornet and the 
drum in the hall this morning as each 
teacher opened up the doors of her 
room so that all of the pupils might 
listen to the music. 

Joe made our motto with twisted 
rope. It reads, “Turtles Do Things.” 
This was his first attempt. He is going 
to try again to see if he can’t make a 
much nicer one. 

Louis Marizzo suggested that if at 
any time the gang wanted a feed, his 
mother would prepare the fish. We all 
think that Louis has a very kind mother 
and some day we may ask her to pre- 
pare the fish for us. 

In the seventh grade Social Science 
class, Attileo, Mike and Eugene re- 
ported on the water works which they 
had visited. 

John made a road map of Chicago 
Heights. 





The Turtle News 


Edited by Our Gang 


“On with the Wheel Barrow Parade” 
was the slogan as members of the gang 
brought black dirt to scatter on the 
lawn, for the grass was not growing as 
it should, and we put in new seed where 
the frost had injured it. 


Sisto Perry, James Kleckley and Mac 
Zona are getting to be expert wood 
carvers. They are carving things out 
of wood for the doll house. A stove, 
a table, a cupboard and some chairs 
have been completed. 

The Girl Scouts sang several songs 
at a meeting of the Woman’s Club on 
Wednesday. 

Carmella Augustine was in a recital 
given by the pupils of her music teacher 
in the Crystal Room of the Thomas 
Hotel. We are proud of Carmella. 

We were very happy to get the red 
and white felt banner which John made. 
“Turtle Gang” was the lettering which 
his mother helped him to sew upon it. 
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chairs, a settee and a floor lamp were 
the outcomes of this trip. A small 


book rack, airplanes and swords and 
toy animals carved with coping saws 
were other products of Turtle Gang 
ingenuity. 

Each week the gang gathered up the 
news of the building and organized it 
into a weekly newspaper. Many of 
the items were recitals of the gang’s 
activities but other building projects 
were covered. The principal typed 
and mimeographed copies of this news 
and members of the gang read the 
news in the different school rooms of 
the building each week. A sample of 
one day’s news is given. 

As we watched these boys engage 
in activities into which they entered 
so joyfully, some of which they had 
originated themselves, we felt that the 
effort expended by principal and 
teachers had been fully repaid. In- 
stead of having a gang intent largely 
on mischief, we had desirable school 
citizens, who, with our help, had de- 
veloped many interests and whose 
exuberant energies had been directed 
into worthwhile channels. 


1930 Census and Education 


The 1930 census reveals some pecu- 
liar characteristics of the population 
of Illinois. For example, for each 
1,000 adults of 20 to 64 years of age 
(perhaps the ages comprising mostly 
the economically productive group) 
there are 455 children of 5 to 14 years 
of age in West Frankfort. The com- 
parative number for Evanston is only 
222 children of such ages. The rela- 
tive burden of offering elementary 
educational opportunities is therefore 
over twice as heavy upon each group 
of 1,000 adults in West Frankfort as 
it is in Evanston. 

Perhaps this helps to explain why 
West Frankfort spends only about 
40 cents upon each elementary school 
pupil while Evanston spends $1.00. 
That the typical adult is economically 
better off in Evanston is shown by the 
fact that the percentage of adults pay- 
ing federal income taxes is over 10 
times as large in Evanston as in West 
Frankfort. 

And perhaps it is a combination of 
some such factors as are above men- 
tioned that helps to show why Evans- 
ton has 46% of her 18 to 20 year old 
children still in school whereas West 
Frankfort has only a corresponding 
percentage of 23%. 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Statement by Candidate 


for Governor 


@ OUR readers will remember that 

in the Ittinots TEacHER of last 
month we said that -we had invited 
the candidates for Governor nominated 
by the two leading parties to make a 
statement to the teachers of Illinois. 
Judge Henry Horner, the Democratic 
nominee, replied at once with a state- 
ment published last month. Mr. Len 
Small, the Republican nominee, failed 
to get his statement to the editor in 
time for our September number. How- 
ever it arrived on our desk on August 
30, and appears herewith. It may be 
of interest to turn again to the Sep- 
tember number and read the two state- 
ments together. 


KanKAKEE, ILLinots, August 29, 1932. 
Hon. R. C. Moore, 
Secretary, I. S. T. A., 
Carlinville, Illinois. 
My Dear Sir: 

Your letter of recent date was received 
during preparations for our Kankakee Inter- 
State Fair, of which I am the Secretary, and 
hence did not come to my attention until 
now. 

Regarding my attitude on educational mat- 
ters and regarding the teachers: I have al- 
ways been favorable to the teachers and in 
sympathy with them. For a few years I 
belonged to their ranks. 

My record as Governor for eight years 
speaks for itself, and is stronger and shows 
my attitude better, perhaps, than any prom- 
ises or statement that I could make at this 
time. 

Under separate cover, I am sending a copy 
of my last message to the General Assembly, 
in which you will find a summary of the 
many things done in behalf of the educa- 
tion institutions during my eight years of 
the administration of state affairs. 

Yours very truly, 
Len SMALL. 


The part of the message referred to 
in the above letter follows. 


EDUCATION 


During the past 8 years education has re- 
ceived at the hands of the State increasing 
support by larger appropriations and by new 
and amended laws designed to give relief to 
the educational activities under both State 
and local management. The stimulating ef- 
fects of these State appropriations and new 
State laws have extended from the common 
schools up through the State Teachers’ Col. 
leges and the State University. The detailed 
reports of the various local school districts, 
the State Teachers’ Colleges and of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, indicate that these large 
increases in expenditures have been used to 


enhance the facilities of these schools and 
to extend better educational advantages to 
a vastly increased number of young people 
of our State. Great strides have also been 
made in vocational and miscellaneous edu- 
cation including special relief for crippled 
children. 

The following is a table which shows the 
appropriations made to the State School 
Fund, to the State Teachers’ Colleges, to the 
University of Illinois, to Vocational Educa- 
tion, and to the education of crippled chil- 
dren. This comparison is first, for a period 
of eight years extending from 1913 to 1920 
inclusive, and secondly from 1921 to 1928 
inclusive: 

State School Fund__..1913-1920 $32,000,000 





1921-1928 64,000,000 
ee a Sette: 32,000,000 
or 100% 
State Teachers’ Col- 
eee 1913-1920 6,035,973 
1921-1928 12,036,974 
Increase . - 6,000,971 
or 99% 
University of Illinois__1913-1920 17,605,000 
1921-1928 37,304,604 
Ee 
or 112% 
Vocational Education__1913-1920 400,000 
1921-1928 2,132,372 
6 ts eee 1,732,372 
or 432% 
Crippled Children and 
Miscellaneous Educa- 
lie le AAAS Af 1913-1920 397,980 
1921-1928 1,488,936 
ee eee. ae 1,090,956 
or 372% 


These increased appropriations to educa- 
tion stand out even more clearly through a 
comparison of the total State educational 
appropriations for the year ending July 1, 
1921 and the present year ending July 1, 
1929. They are as follows: 


For the year ending July 1, 1921_$ 7,536,935 
For the year ending July 1, 1929_ 15,814,816 
FLEA 8,277,881 
or 109% 


In like manner it would be of interest to 
note the comparison for the same period 
of the total educational expenses derived by 
local taxation through the activities of all 
of the local school districts throughout the 
State. Taking the latest available data it 
is as follows: 


For the year ending July 1, 1919 $ 53,598,207 
For the year ending July 1, 1927 145,430,433 
Increase -- 91,832,226 
or 171% 


By combining the expenditures of State 
and local school districts for this same peri- 
od it gives us a comparison of the grand 
total increase for all educational activities 








in Illinois for an 8 year period as follows: 


For the year ending July 1, 1919 $ 61,135,142 
For the year ending July 1, 1927 161,245,249 
Increase 100,110,107 
or 163% 


During the past biennium, of the total ex- 
penditures made by our State, 30.92% has 
been for education and 35.61% has been 
for public welfare and penal institutions. 
The remainder, 33.47%, has been for the 
support of all other governmental depart- 
ments. These percentage figures, of course, 
do not include the appropriations made for 
permanent public structures such as the hard 
roads and the waterway. 





The Latest Book of School 


Laws 


®@ A new book on Illinois School Law 

has been published by Mr. S. S. 
DuHamel, of the Springfield Bar and 
formerly Assistant Attorney General. 
Its complete title is “Illinois School 
Laws as found in the Constitution, the 
Statutes, the Decisions of the Supreme 
and Appellate Courts, and the Opin- 
ions of the Attorney General.” It is a 
revision in more complete form of a 
similar volume issued in 1926 by the 
same author. Needless to say there 
are innumerable footnote references 
to the authorities named in the title. 
The author says the book is published 
“in order that teachers, school officers, 
and other persons interested in ques- 
tions arising under the school laws of 
the state may have before them in one 
convenient book all the statutes, deci- 
sions, and opinions relating to 
schools.” Possibly this is rather a 
pretentious claim; but we believe that 
it is the best book on Illinois School 
law now extant. The price is $7.50 
and it can be ordered from S. S. 
DuHamel, 620 Public Service Build- 
ing, Springfield, Illinois. 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Importance of the.... 
Teacher Education Curriculum 


By H. A. BROWN 


President of the Illinois State 
Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 


® THE thesis that effective public edu- 

cation is potentially a powerful 
factor in promoting human welfare 
and social progress was discussed in 
the previous article. This principle 
is generally accepted and needs no 
further discussion. It seems clear 
that social reconstruction along lines 
which will benefit society is the pecu- 
liar function of the processes of edu- 
cation. It was also pointed out in the 
previous article in this series that ef- 
fective public education can be main- 
tained only on the basis of effectual 
teacher preparation, as a result of 
which children, under the instruction 
of educated teachers, may achieve 
those learning products which are so- 
cially most desirable. 

It is generally agreed that the prac- 
tice of education is developing toward 
a profession, as that term is under- 
stood at the present time. It has, of 
course, a long distance to go in order 
to reach a position as advanced as 
that which has been attained by medi- 
cine, engineering, and some of the 
other older professions. It is moving 
in that direction, however, and advanc- 
ing at an accelerated rate. It is 
highly desirable that this progress 
should continue. The service which 
education can render in ameliorating 
pathological social conditions and in 
giving direction to social evolution 
will be greater when it has come into 
full possession of the characteristics 
which distinguish the recognized and 
well defined professions of the pres- 
ent day. There is no doubt that the 
professional education of teachers and 
other educational leaders in profes- 
sional schools for teachers, including 
state normal schools and teachers col- 
leges, has been largely instrumental 
in bringing to pass whatever progress 
has been made thus far in profession- 
alizing education. This in turn has 








made education a greater social force 
in positive and constructive directions. 
It is true that education has not func- 
tioned in the most desirable way to- 
ward this objective and certain unto- 
ward results are now apparent. Edu- 
cation can not be held responsible, 
however, for all of the unfavorable 
conditions which prevail in society at 
the present time. On the other hand 
education of the right kind can be 
expected to be a powerful constructive 
force in preventing the recurrence of 
such conditions as now prevail. 

In a word, it has become demonstra- 
bly clear that a profession of educa- 
tion, with all the resulting advantages 
in the form of greater service, can be 
built in this country only through the 
instrumentality of the teacher prepa- 
ration institutions. 

There are three significant facts 
which are of great interest in this 
connection. The first summarizes 
what already has been said. The 
other two are important facts which 
every person engaged in the education 
of teachers or the administration of 
the enterprise of public education 
needs to consider. a) Teacher prepa- 
ration is the key to educational prog- 
ress and is the basic factor in building 
a profession of education which can 
be of genuine service to society; b) 
low requirements for admission to 


| WHAT IS A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL? 


A progressive school is one that moves forward meet- 
ing new social problems with new school procedures. It 
is a school planned to lead children into better adjust- 
ment to living. Such a school centers its program about 
the child and his development. Subject matter and cur- 
ricula are means to ends and are easily adapted to their 
purposes. The school life flows easily into the life outside 
the school and takes from it the first hand interests and 
values that insure genuine purposes for natural living. 
Every element in such a school cooperates in harmony 
with its dominant motive, that together all may live fully, 
develop normally, gain in insight, and be happy in so 
doing.—By FRANK S. SALISBURY, Dean of the Training 
Schools, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 
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teaching have a retarding effect upon 
institutions for teacher-education and 
upon the improvement of teaching in 
general; c) in spite of some serious 
obstacles, education is making some 
progress toward a profession. 

It seems to be an obvious conclusion 
that teachers colleges which expect to 
prepare the teachers of future genera- 
tions of American citizens must rise 
to vastly higher levels in their con- 
ception and their execution of their 
functions as social institutions, if they 
are to perform the task adequately. 
These institutions must build a type 
of teacher preparation which is based 
upon a conception which makes the 
process one of genuine teacher-educa- 
tion as distinguished from narrow 
“training.” The term “teacher-train- 
ing” should disappear in favor of the 
broader term, which more nearly cor- 
responds to the needs of the hour. 
Public education, as Glenn Frank de- 
clares,, should aim at the creation, 
the comprehension and the control of 
the social order. Nothing less than 
that can be its aim. The attainment 
of that objective must be its service to 
society. How tremendously import- 
ant, then, is teacher-education! Its 
task assumes proportions and an im- 
portance which it is hardly possible 
to conceive. It is the very foundation 
of civilization. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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To Superintendents and Principals 


® THE State Teachers Association has proved that it is 

a necessary part of our educational system. Even its 
critics and the opponents of its program of progress admit 
that it performs a necessary function. Therefore, we are 
sure you will agree that it must be continued, and im- 
proved and strengthened if possible. 

Your position indicates that you are a leader among the 
teachers of your community. Therefore, we respectfully 
urge you to continue your co-operation and assistance in 
strengthening and perfecting the organization and increas- 
ing its efficiency and benefits. If you are already doing 
your best, of course you do not need this plea and will 
hand it on to someone who does need it. 

Here are some of the ways the leading county superin- 
tendents have helped their teachers appreciate the value 
of the Association: 

1. They have devoted at least one lecture period of the annual 
institute to a discussion of the plans, purposes, activities, achieve- 
ments, and benefits of the Association, led by the County Super- 
intendent, an institute instructor who understands, an enthusiastic 
local member, or your humble servant, the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 

2. They have appointed county committees to enroll members 
and promote the interests of the Association. Several counties 
enroll all their members whether they attend the division or state 
meeting or not. See map entitled “Professional Barometer” on page 
18 of the Intinors TeacHER of last month. 

3. They recommend reading the ILtinois TEACHER and give 
credit for such reading. 

4. They designate one or two days of the Division meeting as 
institute days so that teachers may attend without loss of time 
or wages. 

City superintendents and village and high-school prin- 
cipals will devise their own methods of promoting mem- 
bership in the Association. 

The schools of Illinois are suffering a real crisis. Please 
help your Association to play its full part in solving the 
dificult problems now challenging us. 





Another Demonstration of Loyalty 


® THE paidup membership of the Lake Shore Division 

of the I. S. T. A. last year was 3,524; this year it is 
already 3,610. This is a substantial increase, although 
the salary situation in Cook county and probably in Lake 
county is much worse than it was last year. All the offi- 
cers of the Division, and particularly the treasurer, Mr. 
O. T. Bright, deserve much credit for the continuous and 
effective cultivation of loyalty and co-operation among the 
teachers of these two counties. Teachers must have quite 
clear and definite ideas of the needs and purposes of 
organization when they will increase their enrollment in 
a Division financially stricken as was the Lake Shore this 
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year. The whole Association owes them the best service it 
can give, and they will help give it to themselves and to 
others. 





Association Meetings 


@ THE eleven divisions of the I. S. T. A. that meet this 

fall, most of them this month, have planned excellent 
programs and should have a 100 per cent enrollment from 
their respective territories. The State Association meeting 
will be held in Springfield on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, December 27, 28 and 29. This meeting comes 
at a time of crisis and just a few days before the regular 
session of the 58th General Assembly convenes for six 
months work. It is probable that actually hundreds of 
bills affecting teachers, pupils, the schools, and school 
finance will be introduced in that session, and that many 
of the members of the legislature will look to us for guid- 
ance and advice. Therefore, every Division ought to send 
its very wisest and best members as delegates to our annual 
meeting in December so that we may plan a defensive cam- 
paign to hold what we have gained in recent years and for- 
mulate a reasonable program of progress. We believe your 
committees on resolutions and legislation would like to 
have your suggestions now. Therefore, if you have any- 
thing definite to present, get in communication with the 
members of these committees from your Division. The 
strength of the Association is in the wisdom, loyalty, and 
activity of its members. 


Thanks 


@ THE editor and his assistant acknowledge receipt of 

many letters commending both the form and content of 
the September ILtinois TEACHER, and thank the writers 
most sincerely. The editor is particularly grateful for the 
very favorable comment on the editorials. Our work is 
discouraging at times, but such letters as we have received 
recently help us to carry on. We may not be able to keep 
future numbers up to the standard set in September, but 
we shall do our best. 








Cost of the Magazine 


@ ONE reason why it is difficult to keep this magazine up 

to as high a standard as we would like is that a good 
magazine issued for ten months in the year is very expen- 
sive. It costs more than we can afford to use from our 
funds unless those funds be augmented by large receipts 
from advertising. But such receipts have fallen off at an 
alarming rate in recent months. We hope that our 39,000 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Does Voting Have a Place in the 
Elementary School Curriculum? 


By C. O. ARNDT 
Principal of High School, Morrisonville, Illinois 


® THE organization of a democracy 

is cuch that it is not only the priv- 
ilege, but the duty moreover of every 
citizen to take an active part in gov- 
ernment through the agency of voting. 
For centuries the world has fought 
to attain universal suffrage, and yet 
the electorate of every country are lax 
with respect to the use of this right 
and stand in need of periodic urges 
to go to the polls. In the opinion of 
both native and foreign critics this is 
particularly true of the United States. 

Voting is the agency by which the 
individual citizen in a democracy can 
gain expression for his views and 
wishes. If he feels satisfied to trust 
“the other fellow” with the job of 
voting he will thereby harm both him- 
self and the country at large, for not 
only will his own wishes fail to find 
expression but he will by his neglect 
give greater power to the vote of a 
possibly less scrupulous citizen. Even 
as the character of the American peo- 
ple is determined precisely by what 
each individual represents, so its gov- 
ernment and laws are patterned pre- 
cisely by the vote of those individuals 
who go to the polls. The individual 
can enter into the framework of the 
body politic only if he exercises his 
duty with respect to voting. 

It has long been the impression of 
the writer that instruction with regard 
to the meaning and method of voting 
should be given definite expression 
in our elementary school curriculum, 
for on the elementary level, I believe, 
it has been most seriously neglected. 
This impression has been strengthened 
by a recent study of state courses of 
instruction for elementary schools. I 
find the subject of voting seriously 
neglected for the most part, though 
some states make reference to it 
briefly.’ 

State courses of instruction are gen- 
erally agreed that opportunities for 
the exercise of a citizen’s duties and 
responsibilities in the socialized ac- 


tivities of the school must be provided, 
and that the teacher’s greatest task is 
to secure translation of principles into 
conduct. But these broad and general 
objectives have failed to bring about 
particularized instruction in the ele- 
mentary school on the import and 
method of voting! To correct this 
omission we would submit the follow- 
ing: 

A definite time should be set aside 
in the Civics or American History cur- 
riculum when voting can be thorough- 
ly explained and practiced. Samples 
of Australian ballots should be se- 
cured for distribution among mem- 
bers of the class; mock elections 
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should be held. An excellent project 
in this connection is the mimicking of 
state and national elections on the 
precise days on which they are being 
publicly held. Students will be found 
to respond enthusiastically to this 
project. In addition to this direct in- 
struction, indirect instruction should 
also be given. Thus, in connection 
with the study of good citizenship the 
teacher might ask the question: Why 
is the man who does not vote an un- 
desirable citizen? If the teacher is 
thoroughly sold on the import of vot- 
ing he will find many occasions in 
the teaching of his various subjects to 
make a convincing appeal to the stud- 
ents. These appeals will serve to 
fortify the impressions gained when 
the subject was more directly taught. 
Though the seventh and eighth grades 
appear to be the most appropriate 
time ‘for this instruction, reference to 
voting should be made as early as the 
fifth and sixth grades. 

Let us not overlook the opportuni- 
ties afforded during the fall elections 
this year! 





Withdrawals from the Pension Fund 


®@ THE present pension system in IIli- 

nois calls for a total of $400 con- 
tributed by the teacher in a period of 
twenty-five years. This plus interest 
amounts to approximately $525. Any 
teacher having taught twenty-five years 
and attained the age of fifty, may re- 
tire and begin withdrawals of $400 
per year. If he attains the Biblical 
age of three score years and ten, he 
will have withdrawn $8,000—$7,475 
of which the state has contributed." 

He may become interested in some 
other line of work and cease teaching. 
Up to fifteen years of service (and 
contributions) he may withdraw only 
fifty per cent of the amount he has 
paid.’ Between fifteen and twenty-five 
years of service he may not withdraw 
one cent unless he becomes disabled 
or incapacitated. 

The ideals of the reserve system as 
opposed to this present flat rate are 
several: 


1) That each teacher contributing a per- 
centage of his salary—and the state con- 
tributing only a like amount—shall have 
these amounts allocated to him in an indi- 





1Teachers withdrawing also contribute in part to the 





*Course of Study for the Elementary Schools, State 





of Oregon Dep of Ed 1927, p. 10 


2Applications for the refund must be made within 
six months after ceasing to teach. 


vidual account upon which he shall receive 
a compound interest; 

2) That upon his retirement he may with- 
draw an annuity computed upon actuarial 
tables and according to his natural life ex- 


pectancy ; 

3) That he shall receive from his own ac- 
count all the money he has contributed 
plus interest (a) in case he ceases teaching, 
or (b) in case of his death before it has 
been paid in annuities, as a part of his 
estate. 

The present retirement age in IIli- 
nois is too low. Many have retired 
at fifty, found other employment, and 
are receiving an annuity over too long 
a period in proportion to the amount 
they have contributed to the fund. 
Others remain too long in service due 
to the inadequacy of the pension, the 
$400 now having a much lower pur- 
chasing power than it did in 1915, 
when the present pension law was 
adopted. 

Under the reserve system it will be 
to the interest of any teacher to re- 
main in service as long as his ef- 
ficiency is unimpaired and so build up 
an adequate reserve from which he 
may receive a competency commen- 
surate with his present living condi- 
tions—L. M. Henry. 
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The Work of the 


THE 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


DEAN OF WOMEN 


By FLORENCE SCHEE 
ROBNETT 


Dean of Women 
Northwestern University 


® THE Dean of Women on the college 

campus and the Dean of Girls in the 
high school are specialists in the 
“human” side of the girls’ educational 
and cultural training. 

Details of the work and even the 
nature of many of the duties of the 
Dean vary according to the type of in- 
stitution in which she finds herself— 
a high school in a small city where 
teaching may occupy a considerable 
part of her time—a city high school 
in a congested area—a Junior Col- 
lege, a Teachers’ College—denomina- 
tional institution or a University where 
her work is highly administrative— 
but in any of which some teaching 
may or may not be included in her 
schedule. 

Briefly, the interest of the Dean of 
Woman encompasses everything that 
may concern the welfare or individual 
development of the girls in her insti- 
tution. 

The high-school Dean is primarily 
the girls’ adviser. She should have the 
opportunity to assist each girl in the 
proper selection of her program of 
courses in accordance with her future 
plans and needs. Many of the girl 
student’s most serious difficulties in 
college could be obviated if in high 
school she had learned correct habits 
of study and industry; if she had been 
taught that careful scholastic prepara- 
tion was not only academic training, 
but was character building in itself; 
if she had learned how to accept re- 
sponsibility and “carry through” with 
any scholastic or extra-curricular as- 
signment undertaken; if she had been 
taught how to analyze a situation and 
form independent judgment about its 
importance and procedure; and if she 
had been made to realize the impor- 
tance “personality” plays in success 
and had been taught how to develop 
her own personal capacities and the 
expression of them. The high-school 


The Dean's sincere endeavor 
is to assist the girl in learning to 
live—not in attempting to make 
a psychological escape from 
life. 


Dean deals with the problems of 
adolescence, the college Dean with 
later adolescence, and begins her work 
with the material sent from the high 
school. 

The Dean of Women in a college 
or university has under her immedi- 
ate supervision, or lends her close co- 
operation to, every non-academic 
phase (and occasionally academic) of 
each girl’s welfare while she is on the 
campus, including the admission of 
certain cases, proper housing and food, 
the health program, extra-curricular 
activities, social life, group and indi- 
vidual counseling. 

Every phase of campus activity that 
interests the girls must necessarily be 
her interest. In addition, the many 
girls who have never learned to make 
adequate social adjustments must be 
given the opportunity for contacts that 
they do not know how to secure for 
themselves. This opens a wide area 
of possibilities and problems too com- 
prehensive for discussion in the scope 
of this article. Innumerable problems 
and situations from this group call for 
the Dean’s attention. They may come 
through unexplained academic dif- 
ficulties; they may appear as disciplin- 
ary cases; a sick headache at every 
examination period; mental absence 
in the classroom; obscure health ex- 
cuses—all form the bases calling for 
infinite understanding and wisdom on 
the part of the “girl specialist.” The 
mental health of every girl is the 
Dean’s interest. 

It has been stated by a masculine 
cynic that “the tendency of women is 
to run away from life.” Happiness 
is undoubtedly the goal of life—but 
all too frequently “happiness” and 
“pleasure” are confused. The Dean’s 
sincere endeavor is to assist the girl 
in “learning to live”—not in attempt- 
ing to make a psychological escape 
from life. The problems of mental 





health and the adjustments necessary 
to secure it call for the Dean’s great- 
est skill, wisdom and judgment. To 
know how to live—how to accept and 
reject the opportunities and tempta- 
tions that one is sure to meet—how to 
be courageous and philosophic under 
the pressure of adversity—how to 
work for success in any endeavor 
whether it be in business or social life 
—all of these are processes of ad- 
justment and moulding that take place 
largely during the years of college life 
and toward which the Dean of Women 
can make real and constructive con- 
tributions. 

Vocational counseling is often log- 
ically part of the Dean’s work but un- 
less the Dean herself has had wide 
business experience, she should ar- 
range to have this work done by an ex- 
perienced specialist on the staff, or by 
calling in a competent specialist dur- 
ing the school year for vocational 
counsel with the girls. 

The activities of women in the busi- 
ness world have become so extensive 
and so important that vocational ad- 
vice can no longer deal in generalities 
but must, by the very nature of things, 
be technical and particularized. 

In high school the problem of 
“What Shall I Do” concerns chiefly 
those who finish their academic life 
with four or fewer years. The high- 
school Dean, therefore, needs to be 
familiar with all those fields of en- 
deavor open to girls without a college 
education, with information about the 
details of the technical preparation, 
personality requirements for certain 
positions, opportunities for advance- 
ment, and financial outlook. The col- 
lege Dean has much the same prob- 
lem, but must add in her counseling 
those professional and semi-profes- 
sional fields open only to degree 
women who have majored and 
minored in certain departments, and 
often requiring additional professional 
training, after their undergraduate 
work. 

Accepting one statement that “the 
three great general aims in education 
are knowledge, habits, and attitudes,” 
it is presumed that the academic 
faculty is responsible for the disper- 
sion of knowledge and should take 
some responsibility for furthering the 
other two aims, but it remains for the 
Dean of Women to add her influence 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Have You a ‘BAD BOY” 


in Your Class? 


The third in a series of four articles prepared by a group 
of psychiatric social workers and visiting teachers of Syra- 
cuse, New York, and published by the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 


City. 


@® HAVE you a child who fre- 
quently shows some of these be- 
havior difficulties? Rebels and dis- 
obeys; swears, is noisy, impertinent, 
and destructive; punches, kicks, or 
trips children in the lines; teases or is 
cruel to others; antagonizes you in 
what you are trying to do for him. 

This constant misbehavior is a 
source of great perplexity and diff- 
culty to the teacher, especially in a 
crowded classroom. The teacher na- 
turally feels that she may be criticized 
for her inability to control this obvi- 
ously disturbing conduct. 

However, the very force and out- 
going quality of this behavior often 
signifies more ability to tackle life’s 
problems than, for instance, does the 
withdrawing behavior of the timid 
child, who, through daydreams, lives 
in an imaginary world. The story of 
the successful, able citizen who had 
the reputation of “bad boy” in his 
school days but now shows keen re- 
sponsibility and fairness toward 
others, is not a rare one. 

Why does this boy misbehave?— 
Discipline both at home and at school 
may have been over-severe and incon- 
sistent. Rules and regulations may 
have been over-stressed. A child 
often develops the feeling that all 
authority is unfair and, therefore, to 
be protested against. This protest 
may take the form of running away 
from school, as in truancy, or defy- 
ing authority in the classroom. 

The child may have been punished 
by his father when the latter was in 
a temper tantrum and would listen to 
no explanations. 

The child, feeling that parents will 
not listen to explanations, may be- 
lieve that all grownups, both parents 
and teachers, are unjust. 

In school, the child may not under- 
stand why he is punished while an- 
other boy, whom he feels to be equal- 


ly guilty, escapes punishment. He 
often gets the feeling, “No matter what 
I do, the teacher picks on me.” 


The child may be repeating the only 
behavior to which he is accustomed in 
his home. 

If swearing, fighting, getting one’s 
way by force, are the commonplace, 
everyday behavior of his parents, rela- 
tives, and neighbors, the child may 
have to use the only methods he has 
ever experienced to hold his own in 
his family. Therefore he knows no 
other way of holding his own or gain- 
ing a place for himself in the class- 
room. 

The child may have been frequently 
told that he is just like some “black 
sheep” in the family and therefore 
develops the feeling, “As long as they 
expect it I might as well be bad.” 

A mother who divorced her boy’s 
father for cruelty, drunkenness, and 
immorality may so dread the develop- 
ment of these traits in his son that 
she meets any trivial, boyish naughti- 
ness by “You will be just like your 
father.” 

Perhaps the boy’s father is in jail 
and his companions taunt him with 
being the son of a jail-bird. 

His parents may say, “You will 
never amount to anything,” or “You 
haven’t any sense at all.” 

As all children normally crave at- 
tention, if the child cannot secure 
enough attention in a way approved 
of by adults, he may force adults to 
give him attention, even though it 
comes in the form of disapproval. 

At home, perhaps he is the only 
child, has been sickly, or lives in a 
family with many adults, where he 
has been the center of undue solici- 
tude and attention. Because he is so 


used to having everything he does 
noticed and discussed by adults, he 
has not yet learned to share with forty 
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other children the attention of the 
teacher. 

Unfavorable comparisons with other 
children may have developed in this 
boy protesting misbehavior, just as it 
develops in other children timidity, 
daydreaming, nervousness. 

If a teacher loses her temper when 
a child misbehaves at school, he may 
continue his behavior in order to “get 
her goat.” 

Feelings of inferiority for some 
physical handicap such as undersize, 
marked eye defect, or protruding ears, 
may force him to over-assert himself. 

Frequent repetition of grades ac- 
companied by teasing from other chil- 
dren, criticism and disapproval at 
home, and lack of approbation from 
the teacher may develop in him the 
acute desire to be in the limelight, 
thus gaining the teacher’s attention. 

These feelings are accentuated if he 
has been called “dumb” or a “block- 
head” or has been ashamed in front 
of the other children by such remarks 
as “A great big boy like you ought 
to be ashamed to act like that.” 

Suggestions to the teacher for han- 
dling the “bad boy’s” problems— 
There are few types of behavior more 
difficult for the teacher to cope with. 
Since the child’s craving for attention 
is so apparent in most cases, it would 
be logical to suggest that the teacher 
ignore this misbehavior so that the 
child, getting no satisfaction from it, 
will discontinue it. In a crowded 
classroom, where one “bad boy” can 
disrupt the morale of the whole group, 
it is often very difficult to carry out 
this suggestion. It is a challenge to 
the teacher’s ingenuity, imagination, 
and patience to find ways of giving 
the child the attention that he lacks 
and normally should have without giv- 
ing it on the basis of his misbehavior. 

It may be necessary for a time, in 
order to alter his behavior, to give 
him more attention than he should 
normally need. This attention should 
take, whenever possible, the form of 
praise and notice for whatever good 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Headquarters Service 
By MRS. WALTER H. BUHLIG, Office Director 


@ INSPIRATIONAL forces and in- 

formational movements do not exist 
by inspiration and information alone. 
Underlying every such force and 
movement there must be a sub-struc- 
ture of well organized, systematized 
daily routine. 

Such a sub-structure is the head- 
quarters of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, located at 6 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Here four small rooms have been ar- 
ranged to serve the various needs of 
the organization: a tiny lounge; an 
office where two secretaries work as- 
siduously with true Congress spirit; a 
president’s room in which the presi- 
dent works and holds consultations; 
and another small room for the use of 
the treasurer and other members of 
the state board of managers. 

Two secretaries carry on the work 
of headquarters with occasional volun- 
teer assistance during the times when 
quantities of packets are sent to the 
local units. During the six years that 
the Illinois Congress has maintained 
headquarters, the headquarters has 
been of special value in that it re- 
leased the state board members from 
much routine daily service, permitting 
them to spend the time they give to 
Congress work in doing many things 
which can not be done in an office. 

From the state headquarters leaders 
of Congress units receive official com- 
munications, state and national litera- 
ture; answers to their inquiries, both 
personal and by mail; and guidance 
to the sources of information from 
which they can receive additional au- 
thoritative information about educa- 
tional trends, parent-teacher associa- 
tion projects, and ways of advancing 
such projects. In the lounge of head- 
quarters visitors can find much infor- 
mation about parent-teacher associa- 
tion activities that are conducted in 
the various states. 


Through the office a loan paper 
service is offered to Congress units 
which is of great assistance in the 
preparation of local programs. The 
loan papers have been carefully pre- 
pared by persons qualified to write on 
each subject. A leaflet sent to every 
Congress unit contains a list of these 
loan papers with instructions about 
securing, using, and returning them. 
This leaflet also contains a list of 
speakers from all parts of the state 
who are available for Congress unit 
programs without expense except 
transportation. 

Non-members find the headquarters 
has service for them in answering 
their queries about the movement, or- 
ganizing parent-teacher associations, 
and special projects. Normal school, 
college, and university students seek 
information about the parent-teacher 
movement for use in their education 
course themes and theses. 

The state leaders, members of the 
state board of managers, have been 
relieved of much routine work by the 
office. In addition they have their 
plans, projects, and communications 
to the local units mimeographed at 
the office. 

Other educational and social wel- 
fare organizations and agencies find 
state headquarters a convenient source 
of authoritative information and ready 
direction to the Congress officer or 
chairman who should be consulted for 
each specific matter which interests 
these various organizations. 

Members and non-members; parents 
and teachers; local, council, and state 
leaders; members and leaders of other 
movements. can all find the informa- 
tion they desire about the — Parent- 
Teacher Association movement by 
reaching the Illinois Congress head- 
quarters. By the establishment and 
maintenance of the state headquarters, 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 







Teachers has gained stability and de- 
pendability as a result of the central- 
ization of routine business matters, 
accuracy in the dissemination of in- 


formation, and availability at all 
times, which can not be maintained 
when volunteer services alone are 
available. 





The Work of the 


Dean of Women 
(Continued from page 15) 


and suasion as a major responsibility 
in her personal contacts. 

Much is heard these days about the 
necessity for “self-expression” and in 
many institutions it is encouraged. It 
must be recognized that much self- 
expression, however, is unworthy of 
the effort—if not positively negative. 
Self-realization, however, developed 
through group or individual confer- 
ences may lead the student far in her 
life program. 

The willingness of modern youth to 
talk and think things through when 
opportunity presents itself, gives to 
the Dean of Women the possibility of 
exercising a tactful and indirect, as 
well as direct leadership in formulat- 
ing thought processes and resultant 
judgments for the solution of personal 
and social problems. Group and in- 
dividual consultations may be de- 
veloped along the lines of poise, per- 
sonality, good taste in matters of dress, 
immaculateness of person, social cus- 
toms and niceties, social hygiene, time 
budgets, or any special considerations 
desired by the girl. 

The two words “personal” and “per- 
sonnel” sum up the most important 
duties of the Dean in her endeavor to 
help each girl understand herself, to 
develop each girl to emotional 
stability, and to knowledge of how to 
live happily and creatively, with hon- 
est and purposeful attitudes of mind 
to the end that she will be a well 
rounded character, with the conscious- 
ness of her responsibilities in helping 
to meet the problems of life construc- 
tively. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB, annual meet- 
ing, Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Friday 
and Saturday, October 7 and 8. 





ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION, I. S. T. 
A., annual meeting, LaSalle, October 13 and 
14. Speakers: Dr. Silas Evans, Ripon Col- 
lege, Ripon, Wisconsin; Dr. Frank D. Slutz, 
Dayton, Ohio; Dr. Rollo Walter Brown, and 
Dr. Edward Wiggam. 





SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION, L S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Flora, October 13 and 14. 
Speakers: Senator Robert LaFollette, Wis- 
consin; Private Peat; Hon. F. G. Blair, 
state superintendent of public instruction; 
Louis Kulcinski, state supervisor of physical 
education; Mrs. Blanche Preble, chairman 
of the executive committee, I. S. T. A., Chi- 
cago; Hon. C. V. Parsons. 





BLACK HAWK DIVISION, L. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Friday October 14 at armory, 
Kewanee. Speakers: C. Ray Hansen, “Gov- 
ernment by Gangland,” and Carleton Beals, 
“Latin America and the United States.” 
Louis Biason and his Philippino orchestra 
will provide a 35-minute program of South 
and Central American music at both morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. 





EAST CENTRAL DIVISION, I. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Urbana, October 14. Speak- 
ers: Prof. Wm. C. Bagley, Columbia -Uni- 
versity; Dr. Thomas Eliot Benner, dean, 
College of Education, University of Illinois; 
Miss Merton, primary supervisor, Waukesha; 
Miss Rose Burgess, I. S. N. U., Normal; W. 
S. Booth, state supervisor of city elementary 
schools, Spririgfield; George Huff, director 
of the Department of Physical Welfare and 
Professor of Physical Education and Athletic 
Coaching, University of Illinois; W. R. Low- 
ery, superintendent of schools, Hoopeston. 





EASTERN DIVISION, L. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, Mattoon, October 14. Speakers: 
John R. Moss, superintendent of schools, 
Paris, Illinois; Professor George Counts, 
Teachers College, Columbia; Will Durant, 
writer and lecturer. 

A special feature will be the session in 
honor of President L. C. Lord of Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston. 
Speakers at this session will be John R. 
Moss, superintendent of schools, Paris, presi- 
dent of the division, and State Superintend- 
ent F. G. Blair. Miss Ruth Major, of E. 
I. S. T. C., Charleston, will conduct a chorus 
of two hundred high-school students from 
the schools of the Eastern division. 





ROCK RIVER DIVISION, I. S. T. A. 
annual meeting, Sterling, Friday, October 
14. Speakers: Dr. Wm. John Cooper, Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; 


Dr. Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University, 
Columbus; Carl Sandburg, poet, Chicago. 





WESTERN DIVISION, I. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, Galesburg, October 14. Speakers: 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. Henry C. Mor- 
rison, professor of education, University of 
Chicago. Music by the Men’s Glee Club of 
Western Illinois State Teachers College. 





NORTHWESTERN DIVISION, L. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Rockford, Friday, October 
21. Speakers: W. A. Sutton, superintend- 
ent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Dr. Elbert 
Fretwell, Columbia University, New York. 
Music by the A Capella Choir of the Rock- 
ford Senior High School under the direction 
of Miss Serena Dunton and the Rockford 
Senior High School Orchestra under the di- 
rection of J. E. Borner. 





DU PAGE VALLEY DIVISION, I. S. T. 
A., annual meeting, Glenbard Township 
High School, Glen Ellyn, Monday, October 
24. Speakers: Judge Florence Allen of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio; Dr. Franklyn 
Snyder, Northwestern University; Dr. Charles 
W. Gilkey, University of Chicago. Music 
will be furnished by the Glenbard Township 
High School and the Glen Ellyn Elementary 
Schools. 





ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, 36th annual meeting, October 26, 27 
and 28, Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield. 
Speakers: Professor L. W. Murphy, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; Dr. George H. 
Locke, librarian, Toronto (Canada) Public 
Library. Emily V. D. Miller, American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, is president of the association, and 
Effie A. Keith, Northwestern University 
Library, Evanston, is secretary. 





ALL-STATE CONFERENCE VOCA- 
TIONAL HOME-MAKING TEACHERS, 
eleventh annual meeting, November 3, 4 and 
5, Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria. The key- 
note of the conference is, “Are We in Step?” 
Speakers: Florence Fallgatter, Federal 
Agent for Vocational Home Economics, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Jessie Harris, Dean 
of Home Economics, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tenn. All teachers, home 
economics workers, and home makers are 
welcome to attend. Programs may be se- 
cured from the Home Economics Division, 
Board for Vocational Education, Springfield, 
Illinois. 





ILLINOIS HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION, twelfth annual meeting, Novem- 
ber 4 and 5, Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria. 





NORTHEASTERN DIVISION, L. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Joliet, November 4. Speak- 
ers: Professor Thomas R. Briggs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York; 


Sherwood Eddy, lecturer, writer and world 
traveler; Will Earhart, director of music, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. 





STATE PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, fall meeting during the High 
School Conference, November 17, 18, 19, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. Six divisions of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association— 
South Central, Southern, Western, Peoria, 
Northeastern and Chicago—have organized 
associations and elected officers. The mem- 
bership is open to anyone interested in any 
of the allied fields of Physical Education. 
A membership fee of 50 cents, payable an- 
nually to the secretary-treasurer, Mr. Louis 
Kulcinski, state supervisor of physical edu- 
cation, Springfield, Illinois, entitles members 
to all privileges of the association. 





ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION, annual meeting, Springfield, De- 
cember 27, 28 and 29, 1932. 


Have You a "Bad Boy" 
in Your Class? 


(Continued from page 16) 





effort he makes, no matter how slight. 
As he begins to gain satisfaction and 
self-respect from behavior the teacher 
approves, he may discontinue the 
misconduct which she disapproves. 

Special tasks—at first only those 
involving responsibility, such as emp- 
tying wastepaper baskets or open- 
ing the windows and then, as his con- 
duct improves, those tasks involving 
leadership and reward, such as class 
monitor—may give him the notice he 
craves from the teacher and therefore 
be very helpful in solving his prob- 
lem. 

Keeping him from knowing when 
he first comes into your class that he 
has a reputation as the “bad boy” may 
lessen his desire to live up to his rep- 
utation. 

Shaming and ridiculing him before 
the class usually increases this form 
of protest against the authority of 
adults. Sending him to the principal 
usually gratifies his desire for atten- 
tion in an unsound way and he often 
boasts of the experience. 

It often takes a long time to change 
this form of behavior, and no teacher 
should blame herself if she cannot 
alter in a few weeks a behavior pattern 
that may have been years in develop- 


ing. 
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The Illinois Pupils 


Reading Circle 


"It is a great thing for a child to 
hear the call of a good book." 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 


Reading Interests 


This article is a digest of a study made by Terman and 

Lima, entitled "Development of Reading Interests" which 

is found in Children's Reading, published by D. Appleton 
& Company, New York. 


© THE reading interests of children 

vary from year to year; hence an 
understanding of the development of 
reading interests is indispensable in 
choosing books for all school grades. 
As the child’s experience grows and 
his imagination and reasoning powers 
develop, it is obvious that his inter- 
ests in reading will change accord- 
ingly. 

Before the age of five years, most 
all children are read to. Picture books 
are especially interesting to them even 
at the age of two. Jingles and nursery 
rhymes appeal strongly to the pre- 
school age imagination. For this rea- 
son Mother Goose tales are more sat- 
isfying than anything else read to 
them. They also like simple fairy 
tales and talking animals. 

Children of six and seven still en- 
joy Mother Goose rhymes and pictures 
but their chief interest is in the na- 
ture story —little books about the 
wind, the birds, the animals, the trees 
and flowers. They also enjoy having 
read to them fairy tales, myths and 
legends, but these must be short and 
written mostly in direct discourse. 

At eight years, children show the 
greatest interest in fairy tales. This 
trait is well nigh universal. The clas- 
sic fairy stories of Anderson and 
Grimm will continue to fascinate the 
eight-year olds. At this age begins 
the interest in real life. Child life in 


other lands and stories of children 
in general have a strong appeal, as 
have animal and nature stories also. 


Boys' and Girls’ Tastes 
Differentiate 


The girl at nine is still living in the 
fairy-tale period but the boy’s inter- 
ests swerve to the practical things and 
the affairs of real life. Now is the 
time to introduce real literature. While 
the eight-year old enjoys the short 
story best the nine-year old will read 
books of a hundred pages or more. 

At ten years the reading habit is 
becoming well fixed. The child’s 
curiosity about things outside of his 
own perception is rapidly growing. 
Books of travel and stories of other 
lands are very popular. This inter- 
est can be used to great advantage in 
teaching geography, history and other 
school subjects. At this age many 
boys begin to read books on inven- 
tions and mechanics and a lasting in- 
terest in science may have its inception 
here. There is also an awakening in- 
terest in myths, legends and hero 
worship leading to biography and his- 
tory if written in story form. 

Most boys at eleven enjoy tales of 
adventure and mystery. Series books 
have their heyday about this time. 
There is an increase of interest in 
science and inventions, while interest 
in animal and nature tales drops off. 
Books on mechanics, electricity, air- 
craft, or exploration appeal to some- 
thing like twenty-five per cent of the 
eleven-year old boys. 

Girls’ interests at this age are strong 
for stories of home and school life. 


Lincoln, Illinois 





While boys have almost entirely 
dropped fairy tales and fantastic sto- 
ries, girls still cling to them. They 
also like animal and nature stories. 
But few, if any, of the mechanical or 
scientific books read by boys are tol- 
erated. 

At twelve years children show some 
interest in almost every field of liter- 
ature. In fact the reading interest 
approaches a climax of intensity. 
Since this is the age of hero worship, 
biographies and historic narratives are 
preferred. The life of the young 
reader is projected into the thrilling 
lives of his heroes. Lincoln, Edison, 
Roosevelt, Kit Karson and Daniel 
Boone are especially popular. Boys 
also read many books on inventions, 
mechanics and the industrial proces- 
ses. Adventure stories continue to 
be the big field of boys’ reading. 
The boy who has developed a pro- 
nounced taste for adventure stories 
may now turn to a more harmful type 
of sensational story. Other boys at 
this age develop an intense interest 
in Dickens, Dumas, Victor Hugo or 
Mark Twain. They still read myth- 
ology—Greek and Roman myths, old 
Norse myths, and quaint old hero sto- 
ries. Hawthorne, Kingsley and Baldwin 
supply a large part of this demand. 

Girls of twelve read mostly stories 
of home and school life. Little 
Women reaches its height of popu- 
larity and adventure stories of girls 
in boarding school or college are pop- 
ular. Interest in fairy tales has sub- 
sided, while boys’ adventure stories 
appeal to them. It is surprising to 
note the number of books written es- 
pecially for boys that are read by 
girls of this age, an inversion of in- 
terest rarely found in boys. The 
interest in nature stories continues, 
bird and flower books being enjoyed. 
There is some interest in Bible stories, 
and in biography, the preference being 

(Continued on page 32) 
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WALTER F. BOYES, Manager 


® THERE are two points that should 

be made in what is said here. 
First, that we should read; and second, 
that the Reading Circle books are 
suitable to our purposes. It will not 
be out of the way for George Her- 
bert Palmer in The Ideal Teacher to 
speak to the first point; and as far as 
possible in a very limited space the 
books themselves may speak to the 
second. 


Plainly, then,—our ideal teacher will need 
the second qualification of an already ac- 
cumulated wealth. These hungry pupils are 
drawing all their nourishment from us, and 
have we got it to give? They will be poor 
if we are poor; rich if we are wealthy. We 
are their source of supply. Every time we 
cut ourselves off from nutrition, we enfeeble 
them. And how frequently devoted teachers 
make this mistake! Dedicating themselves 
so to the immediate needs of those about 
them that they themselves grow thinner each 
year. We all know the “teacher's face.” It 
is meagre, worn, sacrificial, anxious, power- 
less. That is exactly the opposite of what it 
should be. The teacher should be the big 
bounteous being of the community. Other 
people may get along tolerably by holding 
whatever small knowledge comes their way. 
A moderate stock will pretty well serve 
their private turn. But that is not our case. 
Supplying a multitude, we need wealth suf- 
ficient for a multitude. We should then be 
clutching at knowledge on every side. Noth- 
ing must escape us. It is a mistake to reject 
a bit of truth because it lies outside our 
province. Some day we shall need it. All 
knowledge is our province. 


Following is a paragraph from the 
preface of Dr. Bagley’s little book, 
EDUCATION, CRIME AND SOCIAL PROG- 
RESS: 


In sharp contrast to education in most of 
the civilized countries, an outstanding char- 
acteristic of education in the United States 
is its virtually complete rejection of the dis- 
ciplinary ideal in the fields both of mind 
and of morals. As will be shown in the 
following pages, the rejection of mental dis- 
cipline as an ideal was not entirely—nor 
even chiefly—due to the teachings of educa- 
tional theory. Nor is the rejection of the 
disciplinary ideal in the field of morals to be 
charged entirely against the theorists. In 
both cases, and in a quite real sense, theory 
has served to rationalize and justify a cer- 
tain—although a somewhat inarticulate— 
popular demand. This condition will make 
it difficult to correct what is, in the writ- 
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er’s judgment, by far the most serious 
weakness of American education and the 
weakness with which this book will be pri- 
marily concerned. 


The possible significance of the 
Bagley book is indicated by the chap- 
ter headings: 1. Two Outstanding 
Problems of American Education; 2. 
Some Handicaps of Character Educa- 
tion in the United States; 3. Disci- 
pline and Dogma. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE PRI- 
MARY GRADES, Storm, has the following 
as one of its introductory paragraphs: 


From the standpoint of adult society there 
can be no question of the need for the de- 
velopment of what may be called “insight 
into contemporary civilization.” This has 
been fully recognized in the upper school, 
where the social science group is attempting 
to organize the social studies—history, geog- 
raphy, civics, economics, etc.—so as to give 
the pupils a clearer understanding of pres- 
ent day society. As for the children in the 
beginning school years, they, too, are living 
in a complex social environment to which 
they must constantly make adjustment. This 
is no easy task and hence they need all the 
help that may be gained by means of a 
growing appreciation of the activities and 
interrelationships of community life with all 
that this implies in the way of obligations 
and responsibilities. Furthermore, such work 
at the primary level affords the necessary 
foundation for the social science work of the 
higher grades. 


A paragraph from Dr. Pringle’s 
preface to his THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
HIGH SCHOOL DISCIPLINE is as follows: 


This book may be considered the third 
volume of a series by the author which de- 
rives its unity and continuity from the com- 
mon method of approaching problems of 
secondary education. The method used is 
psychological rather than sociological or his- 
torical. It assumes that the safest and most 
fruitful way of attacking high-school prob- 
lems is the application of what is now known 
concerning the nature and needs of high- 
school pupils; it assumes that this is the 
surest means of attaining and hciding the 
right mental and emotional attitude toward 
impulsive youth. This book continues the 
application of psychology to the problems 
of adolescence by interpreting its latest find- 
ings in relation to the conduct control of 
high-school pupils. As used in modern 
psychology, “conduct” and “behavior” are 
broad and inclusive terms, and they are so 
used in the following discussions. 
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Illinois State Teachers 


Reading Circle 


Trust reposed in noble natures 
obliges them the more.—Dryden 


This is a bit of comment by the 
author relative to THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
AS LITERATURE, Dinsmore: 


What distinguishes the greatest books from 
the great is precisely the fact that the whole 
is more than the sum of all the parts. A 
book is a living thing and is not seen at its 
best on the dissecting table. Therefore the 
author begins with Genesis and follows with 
considerable consistency the unfolding 
thought and high spiritual adventure of this 
vast Epic of Redemption, discusses the dif- 
ferent types of writing as they are met and 
brings out the permanent spiritual truths of 
the individual books. The effect is cumula- 
tive and tends to make the Bible a living 
book. 

Another purpose has been to show the 
unique and sovereign greatness of our Stand- 
ard English Version. It is unlike any other 
book in our language and in charm and 
power is above them all. Its diction is neith- 
er Hebrew nor English, but a thing of pecu- 
liar excellence, born of the genius of two 
remarkable races, modified by the influence 
of Greece and Rome. More than any book 
in the world, it is the product of many cen- 
turies and many minds. Dealing with ele- 
mental passions and principles, its glory is 
that it expresses them in form of final beauty. 
This is brought out by comparing the best 
in the English Bible with the best in other 
literatures. 


PLANTS, INSECTS, BIRDS, ANIMALS. 
THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE SERIES, Du- 
Puy—four books—conform in a most 
satisfactory manner to this statement 
of his purpose by the author: 


I have tried to prepare books which will 
be easy for anybody to read, and which 
might even provide entertainment for the 
normal, nontechnical individual. I have pro- 
ceeded on the theory that few persons want 
to become botanists, but that many would 
be interested in knowing more of the living 
world about them. There is the fact, for 
example, that every green leaf that turns its 
face to the sun is a sugar factory busily at 
work. All growth in this world, animal or 
vegetable, is based on the leaf that makes 
sugar in the sun. It is one of the world’s 
great fundamental facts, but it is quite un- 
known because the books that have discussed 
it have been difficult to read. 


The viewpoint of the writer for general 
publication must be quite different. He is 
thinking all the time of the reader. He must 
hold the attention of this casual reader who 
will turn the page the moment that he is 
bored. What he writes must therefore be easy 
to read. 
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CHILDREN LEARN ABOUT HEALTHY GUMS. An Ohio teacher says: “Through our morning exercise in gum 
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A large part of children’s diet is 
soft, fibreless foods that cheat 
gums of the work they need to 


| i) to keep Gums firm 


with Massage 


massage, my children are learning about healthy gums and sound teeth. They show a keen interest in this new oral hygiene.” 


Guard the health of your chil- 
dren, and help make them bright- 
er pupils, And gum massage is 








stimulate them to healthy firmness. 


HANKS to America’s teachers, children 

in every part of the country are learn- 
ing the value of hard and healthy gums. 
For every carefully-planned curriculum 
now includes a daily classroom drill in 
gum massage. 

Along with the practice of tooth-brushing, 
which for so long has been taught in class- 
room hygiene, massage of the gums is now 
being urged as an essential to permanent 
oral health. 

All these teachers, with whom we are 
constantly in touch, tell us how quickly 
children sense the importance of this new 
regime—and how beneficial it has already 
proved. 

These far-sighted educators well deserve 
the praise showered on them by the dental 
profession. For it’s due to their tireless, 
unselfish efforts that the future citizens of 
America will enjoy lasting health of the 
teeth and gums! 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


While they are delicious, nevertheless 
the tasty but tender foods of today that 
require little chewing—and are eaten too 
hurriedly—are the real causes of “touchy,” 
infirm gums. And as gums grow weaker 
and weaker they bleed, thus becoming easy 
prey to “pink tooth brush.” This is Na- 
ture’s way of warning of the approach of 
more serious gum troubles, such as gingi- 
vitis, Vincent’s disease, even the dread but 
rare pyorrhea. Gums need regular stimulat- 
ing massage to ward off “pink tooth brush.” 


Twice-a-day massage brings 
glowing health to gums 


Dentists approve twice-a-day massage for 
soft and bleeding gums. It speeds up flag- 
ging circulation, tones and strengthens the 
gum walls—defeats the disorders that 
threaten even the soundest teeth. 


Consider, then, the tremendous good that 
you do in teaching children to massage 





important in personal hygiene. 


their gums each time they clean their teeth. 
For, as any dentist can tell you, men and 
women who reach adult life with firm, 
healthy gums are almost certain to keep 
them so. 


: 7 7 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent denti- 
frice to assist you in teaching children this 
splendid exercise in oral hygiene. Dentists 
recommend it for toning up the gums, as 
well as cleaning the teeth. And its refresh- 
ing flavor wins even children to its use. 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. Try 
it yourself, if your tooth brush occasionally 
shows “pink.” But Ipana or no, every edu- 
cator now has an opportunity to spread 
the doctrine of better teeth and gums by 
teaching children the twice-a-day habit of 
gum massage. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
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HOMECOMING 
Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, October 21-22, 1932 


Friday, October 21, 1932 
10:00 a. m.—Assembly—Auditorium. 


5:30 p. m.—Green Door Dinner. 

5:30 p. m—MacDowell Glee Club Dinner. 
7:00 p. m.—Reception—Student Lounge. 
8:15 p. m.—Green Door Play—Auditorium. 


10:30 p. m.—Bonfire—Campus. 
Saturday, October 22, 1932 

7:30 a. m—Home Economics Club Break- 
fast—Cafeteria. 

7:30 a. m.—Paleite and Brush Breakfast— 
Cafeteria. 

7:30 a. m.—English Club Breakfast. 

7:30 a. m.—Hockey Game. 

8:30 a. m—W. A. A. Breakfast. 

10:00 a. m—Home Coming Assembly— 
Auditorium. 

11:30 a. m—Bachelor Klub Dinner. 

11:30 a. m——Diana Klub Dinner. 

11:30 a. m.—Library Staff Reunion. 

1:15 p. m.—Masquer’s Circus. 

2:30 p. m.—Football—Western vs. Aug- 
ustana. 

5:45 p. m—Kappa Delta Pi Banquet. 

8:00 p. m —Carnival Dance—Morgan 
Gymnasium. 





Facing the Emergency in 
Education 


@ IT is the privilege of teachers at 

all times to protect childhood; in 
emergencies such as the present it is 
a solemn obligation. The threatened 
crippling of America’s future through 
diminished educational opportunity is 
the teachers’ call to arms. Earnest, 
sincere teachers will answer this call 
to maintain preparation for self-gov- 
ernment in the same spirit with which 
our early leaders answered the call to 
establish a free nation. 

The American Education Week 
theme for 1932, The Schools and the 
Nation’s Founders, is particularly ap- 
propriate for the present emergency. 
It emphasizes the fundamental char- 
acter of education in the national life. 

Day-by-day topics suggested for the 
program of the week are: 

Monday, November 7—The Homes of the 
Pioneers. 

Tuesday, November 8—The Schools of the 
Pioneers. 

Wednesday, November 9—Two Centuries 
ef Progress in New-World Schools. 

Thursday, November 10—The Schools and 
Equality of Opportunity. 

Friday, November 11—The Schools and 
American Ideals. 

Saturday, November 12—The Schools and 
Progressive Living. 

Sunday, November 13—The Schools and 
the Things of the Spirit. 

Each locality will adapt the pro- 
gram to its needs and conditions. 

The National Education Association, 
the American Legion and the U. S. 
Office of Education, jointly sponsor 
the nation-wide celebration of Amer- 
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ican Education Week. Aids for its ob- 


servance are being distributed from 
the National Education Association. 
The material in these publications has 
been drawn from many sources and 
represents the combined judgment of 
many people. Because of the unpre- 
cedented need for help in meeting the 
emergency in education, these supplies 
have been prepared in large quantities. 
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Users have the advantage of the low 
cost of mass production. The supplies 
include the American Education Week 
Handbook, 1932, announcement post- 
ers and posters for classroom use, 
cartoons, Message to Parents, and pro- 
gram outlines. For complete informa- 
tion write to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 





State Taxes 


®@ DO you want some facts about state 
taxes? 
It may seem to some of our readers 
that the real truth about state revenues 
is hard to find; but we can at least 





give you what is contained in official 
reports. 

According to the State Auditor, the 
Receipts turned into the State Treas- 


ury for the last three years were as 
follows: 


1931 1932 Total 


Source 1930 
Direct property tax-........----- $ 12,268,025 $ 37,817,009 $ 17,781,242 $ 67,866,276 
OES SS as 15,666,368 9,994,862 ‘ 10 32,017,440 
Several indirect taxes.__.......__- 14,713,849 12,555,641 12,762,778 40,032,268 
Ee OO ee 18,701,735 18,487,034 17,124,390 54,313,159 
"= ae 19,465,073 335,845 30,461,790 79,262,708 
Miscellaneous refunds, etc._.....-- 5,149,542 5,971,504 4,657,904 15,778,950 
| SS er ee 15,982,488 1,012,050 0 16,994,538 
le 1,997,058 5,522,554 9,147,057 16,666,669 
J. aa 1,489,526 3,434,549 2,565,122 7,489,197 
Tax anticipation notes sold______ 32,235,000 32,235,000 





$105,433,664 $124,131,048 $133,091,493 $362,656,205 


The state tax rate and the assessed valuation of property for the years 1929- 
1931, inclusive, to raise the amounts credited to “direct property tax” are as 





follows: 
State Tax Rate 

Items 1929 1930 1931 
0 ON ES eee a ee se $0.15 $0.15 $0.14 
gS eee 12% 12% 13% 
EO” Se 034 03% 03% 
0 TT 01% 01% 01% 
ee es 05% 05% 05% 
_ aE aE ee rae 01 01 01 

ne 0 I. o nccnieieeon 39 


Assessed valuation 


Public officials and aspirants for 
public office often state or imply that 
a very large part of state revenue is 
expended for educational purposes. 
Therefore, we beg leave to call your 
attention to a few facts given in the 
above tables or easily deduced from 
them. 

1. Notice that the total of the prop- 
erty tax received for the three years 
is only $67,866,276, while the total 
of the gasoline tax for the same period 
is $79,262,708, and the total hard road 
receipts from both auto licenses and 
gasoline tax is $133,575,867, or al- 
most double the entire receipts from 
the property tax. 

2. The total annual receipts even 
in these times of depression are in- 
creasing. 

3. The total property tax receipts 
for the three years are only 19 per cent 
of the total receipts, $362,656,205. 


4. But someone may correct us by 
saying that the last four items should 
not be considered as taxes collected by 
the state. Therefore, let us consider 
the sum of the first six items only, 
which is $289,270,801 for the three 
years. We find that the total property 
tax receipts is only 23 per cent of 
these actual taxes collected in one way 
or another. 

5. Notice that the sum of the tax 
rates for the state school fund and the 
University of Illinois is a little less 
than half the total state tax rate on 
property. 

6. All this shows that the state re- 
ceived enormous amounts of revenue 
from sources other than property 
taxes, and that the state school fund 
and the University of Illinois received 
only about half as much as the state 
received from property taxes alone. 


R. C. Moore. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 13) 


members will help their magazine, and thereby help them- 
selves, by using every opportunity to encourage book com- 
panies, school supply companies, and all other legitimate 
and reliable business enterprises to use the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER as an advertising medium. 





Poor Districts Not Unfair 
® SECTION 211 of the school law was amended in 1927 
to improve the equalization feature of the law providing 
for the apportionment of the state common school fund. 
As you probably know this law now provides that each 
district may claim from the state school fund $9.00 per 
child in average daily attendance, grades 1 to 8 inclusive, 
with a minimum of 18 pupils per elementary teacher. Jn 
addition claims may be made by needy districts to supple- 
ment the yield of $1.00 educational tax rate (if actually 
extended) so that there will be the larger of two options: 
(1) $850.00 per elementary teacher; or (2) $25.00 per 
pupil in average daily attendance. 

As you see this would permit each one-room school dis- 
trict to raise 18 times $9.00 plus $850.00, or at least 
$1,012, if it levies and collects a $1.00 tax rate for educa- 
tional purposes and if its claim for state aid is paid in 
full. 

Some misguided or misinformed person has started the 
story that many poor districts play to their own financial 
advantage and defeat the purpose of the law by levying 


. $1.00 or a little more for one or two years and claiming 


and receiving large amounts of state aid, and thus receiv- 
ing enough in one year to run a cheap school for two 
years, or enough in two years to run three years. There- 
fore, there is one year in two or three when they do not 
need to levy any tax. 

Educational Press Bulletin Number 277 for September, 
issued by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, con- 
tains a table that shows there is no foundation for such 
suspicion. In the report for 1931, there were only 104 
out of 9,696 one-room districts that did not levy an edu- 
cational tax; twenty-four of these did not maintain school; 
and no doubt some of the others did not levy a tax because 
they were wealthy and had sufficient surplus to run school 
for a year even after maintaining standard schools in the 
past. But even if a few poor districts do levy $1.00 only 
on alternate years, their average is still fifty cents, and 
that is higher than many wealthy districts ever levy. Be- 
sides this, the assessed value of property is a much higher 
percentage of its true value in the poor districts than it 
is in the rich districts. 

The present apportionment law has been a great bless- 
ing to many districts and their children. It has helped 
many poor districts to increase the salary of their teachers. 
Our state aid is still very low as compared with most other 
states, and possibly its method of apportionment is not 
perfect. Therefore, the state should bear a greater part of 
school costs, and the apportionment law should be im- 
proved if and when improvements are needed. The way 
to accomplish these ends is to make our criticisms con- 
structive and to base them on facts. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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BORROW 


$300 oR LESS 


from HOUSEHOLD 
* 


Fair Treatment 
Confidential Service 


* 





1. Loans of $300 or less are made to school 
teachers on their signatures alone. 


2. The transaction is strictly between us— 
school boards or friends are not consulted. 


33. The charges are as low as large volume and 
efficient management can make them. 


4. Up to 20 months are allowed for repayment 
in small installments. 


3. Charges are made only on the balance due 
and for the actual number of days the loan 
is kept. 

6. The service is quick and free from red tape 
—entirely by mail if desired. 


You are invited to ‘phone, write, or call with- 
out obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street 
ALTON—7th Floor JOLIET—2nd Floor, Morris Building 


AURORA—4th Floor Se ee Boos 
P PEORIA—3rd Floor 

a Lehmann Building 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor gf te ty 

Lincoln Building ockford National Bank Building 
DECATUR—4th Floor ROCK ISLAND—4th Floor 

Cisizens Baildiag Safety Building 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 

Tarbox Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 
GALESBURG—3rd Floor WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor 

Hill Arcade Building Waukegan National Bank Building 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
Of put me to any expense. 


a 
I. CT A 
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What Has Russian Educa- 
tion to Teach Us? 


(Continued from page 4) 


closer touch with the new methods of 
other lands than our own, and are 
more likely to participate in adult edu- 
cation. Supervision, particularly in 
the rural schools, tends to be on a 
more professional and thorough level 
than in America. But perhaps Rus- 
sia’s principal contribution to world 
theories of education is the intimate 
interrelationship between the school 
and outside life. 


Interrelationship with Out- 
side Life 


Russian children from the age of 
eight or nine years, or from the time 
they first enter school, are absorbed 
in the teeming life that is going on in 
Russia, are aware of Russia’s great ex- 
periment, are adding their enthusiasm 
to that of Russia’s workers, and are 
building their school life on a founda- 
tion of real experience. 

Every school is attached to an in- 
dustry. The workers in that industry 
help in the school shop. The school 
shop is not strictly a school shop, but 
is a shop carrying on functions similar 
to a few of the functions of the indus- 
try to which the school is attached. 
The children from the school—even 
the little ones—are assigned regular 
hours in the factory, to observe the 
workers, to run errands for them, help 
them, encourage them. The children 
bring back from the factory, mine, 
farm, or other industry live material 
to work on in school. Their school 
work deals with the five-year plan to 
industrialize Russia, and the children 
bring the most recent statistics as to 
the progress of this plan into the fac- 
tory, acting as news bearers to the 
workers, encouraging them in their 
enthusiasm of labor. 

Before the children finish school 
they must work in the industry to 
which the school is attached, to get the 
feeling of the worker’s psychology. 
This is not vocational training, which 
comes later. It is training in an un- 
derstanding of the worker’s point of 
view and an identification of oneself 
with the growing industries of the na- 
tion. 

The study of the particular industry 
to which the school is attached is used 
as a basis for a much broader under- 
standing of all industries. There are 
three industrial principles recognized 
by Russia—chemistry, mechanics, and 
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energy. Children learn to see these 
three principles at work in the partic- 
ular industry to which their school is 
related. They must then go out to 
other industries—if they are city chil- 
dren, they must go to farms; if they 
are farm children, they must go to 
cities or mines—to see how the same 
principles work under entirely differ- 
ent conditions. 

The children spend much of their 
time outside the school. One never 
walks down the street of a Russian city 
without running into bands of school 
children, off on some sort of an excur- 
sion—to an industry, to a museum, to 
a theatre, to a library, to a rest home, 
but most often to an industry. 

Project method? Well, it is the 
project method in that most of the 
children’s work in school is based 
upon their activities of one kind or an- 
other in relation to Russia’s life. It is 
not the project method in the sense of 
project being planned to bring in the 
three R’s, nor of projects relating pri- 
marily to isolated, childish activities 
and interests. The children’s activities 
and interests are all continuous with 
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those of the adults among whom they 
are living and thinking and working. 
Is this making them mature too soon? 
I don’t know. In our own schools we 
give young children problems in profit 
and loss, problems in interest, history 
of adult doings in the realm of politics 
and wars, grammar that is purely 
adult, conventions of spelling and 
punctuation which have nothing to do 
with childhood, industrial geography 
—we give plenty of academic adult 
material in our schools. The main 
difference is that in Russia it is not 
academic, but real. It is not book or 
paper work nearly as much as it is 
work fairly seething with the actual 
life of the nation. 

We cannot, perhaps we should not, 
duplicate Russia’s method of bringing 
the school into contact with life. But 
certainly we can learn much from Rus- 
sia as to how to make school life real, 
how to make it continuous with the 
life outside, how to free it from its 
cloistral traditions, and to enable it to 
make a direct contribution to the world 
in which we live. 





Importance of the Teacher 


Education Curriculum 
(Continued from page 12) 

It is quite likely that a new form 
of education is needed under modern 
conditions in which the contemporary 
social order will have a significant 
place as the central core of the cur- 
riculum. There needs to be, under 
these new conditions, a reorganization, 
extension and advancement to new and 
higher levels in fundamental educa- 
tional policies and practices on the 
part of teachers colleges. This devel- 
opment should be based upon a recog- 
nition of the fact that, if the intelli- 
gence of the masses of the population 
is to be raised to such higher levels 
that public opinion and the thinking 
of the people as a whole can be 
trusted to be safe guides to social 
evolution, it must be accomplished 
through the effects of these institutions 
upon the teachers whom they educate. 
They, in turn, are influential in mold- 
ing the lives and characters of the suc- 
cessive generations of citizens as they 
as pupils pass through the public 
schools. 

There must be established a very 
much higher standard for the practice 





‘Frank, Glenn, Thunder and Dawn, pp. 205-225. 
*Bagley, William C., Education, Crime and Social 
Progress, pp. 132-139. 


of teaching on a professional level far 
beyond that now existing. A body of 
teachers, broadly educated and pro- 
fessionally prepared, in whose hands 
sound education of childhood and 
youth may proceed with the effective- 
ness now required, must be furnished 
by the teachers colleges. These things 
are fundamental to further advance- 
ment of education to a_ profession 
which will be able to render the great 
social service which is needed at the 
present time. 

In order to become an institution of 
greatest service to the social order the 
teachers college must completely shake 
off its inherited European character- 
istics and assume the character of an 
institution of higher education, albeit 
with its own particular organization 
and types of work, different probably 
from those of any other higher insti- 
tution. It is now advancing rapidly 
in that direction. It must cease to be 
an imitation liberal arts college and 
find its own place as a higher insti- 
tution for professional education for 
a particular type of service—the edu- 
cation of teachers. It must rise to 
the professional level of the best law 
schools and medical schools in the 
quality of its work and the intensive- 
ness with which it is devoted to pro- 
fessional ideals. Its main work will 

(Continued on page 26) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 23) 


Whence Cometh Hokum? 


@ A CHICAGO Sunday newspaper recently contained the 

pictures of “five of the makers of the largest fortunes 
in the United States,” and the accompanying article lauded 
them as examples of great success in life although none of 
them had a college education. Each of these men accumu- 
lated a fortune of somewhere between a hundred million 
and a billion dollars, presumably because of, or in spite 
of, the fact that he never went to college. Therefore, the 
author concludes that “American college education is 
largely hokum,” and does not help men to be “successful.” 


In the economic chastening we are now undergoing and 
in our search for causes of our present distress and for 
its remedies, possibly we may be excused for asking: Were 
these men really successes? Did the size of their Midas- 
dream accumulations measure their relative success? Did 
they build up gigantic industrial organizations, titanic 
machines of production, and great commercial institutions 
to promote the general welfare? Are they the models we 
should hold up for the emulation of the youth in our 
classes today? The newspaper article implies an affirma- 
tive answer to all these questions. 

But let us continue a few more questions: Is not the 
success of these men questionable when results are meas- 
ured in terms of the general public welfare? Are the 
millions or billions of dollars they accumulated as private 
fortunes only the proper rewards for honest service, or 
are they tolls unfairly collected from the public? Isn’t it 
possible that these giants of industry were “successful” 
because they had an unfair monopoly of the means and 
machines of production? What is the relation, if any, 
between the accumulation of billions by a few and the 
present enforced public support of 700,000 impoverished 
people in Chicago? 

How does it happen that we have distressed unpaid or 
poorly paid teachers in the midst of such enormous aggre- 
gations of wealth? Is it a mere coincidence that there are 
about 12,000 of these distressed teachers in a city from 
which a great utility magnate, long considered an authority 
on finance, an industrial demigod, and a model citizen, 
has now retired to Paris, probably with several million 
dollars, while there is poverty and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth among thousands of poor investors who invested 
their meager savings in his evanescent or imaginary finan- 
cial structures? Which are better models to hold up to 
our youth,—such men as these captains of industry, or 
such valiant warriors against greed and special privilege 
as George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Henry George, Tom Johnson, and Jane Addams? 

What is the matter with our social, industrial, and eco- 
nomic order anyway? We all agree that there is some- 
thing seriously wrong somewhere. Why don’t these ex- 
tremely practical and eminently “succesful” men, who are 
not hampered by sentiment or theory acquired at college, 
—why don’t they fix things? 

The fact is, they don’t know how. They have been so 
busy designing and constructing a Gargantuan Franken- 
stein monster, which they forced for a time under favor- 
able circumstances to serve them, that they have not stud- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Wherever School Efficiency is highest - 
—there you will find APSCO 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENERS 









» == 
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The Wonder 
Sharpener 
Of Today 


ie 


Never before the present era of phenomenal values was it 
ever possible to produce such a Pencil Sharpener as THE 
PREMIER to sell at anywhere near its price. 


No Exposed Rods 
or Parts to Rust 
or Get Out 
of Order 






Now you have APSCO'S famous AUTOMATIC 
FEEDING DEVICE—which prevents Broken Points 
Uneven Sharpening and ALL PENCIL WASTE—with 
APSCO Hollow Ground Cutters which never scrape 
or tear the wood—at a cost which is offset in a 
few weeks by the saving of pencil waste. 


Ask Your School Supply House or Stationer About It 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 



































‘WhoWill Pay the Doctor. 
the Nurse.and the Board Bill. 
When You areSick orlnjured e 


The Teachers Casualty ae is a national 
organization of teachers for teachers. For the /“ . 
small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will 7 
assure you an income when you are acci- 7 x 


dentally injured. It will also pay you ff RAH 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. Ds £5 ~ 
Send Your Name--No Obligation {7 4s" 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. / 4 ee 
We will then mail you full particu- .7 s°% cS 
lars of how we protect teachers. yn # o> SG 
Please do this today. oS Os a 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters “Ss os , 
923 T.C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. Lé mS Sah ‘of r 
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MONTROSE BEACH 
$35 and up 


1-2-3 room apts., completely, elegantly furnished. 
frigera 


. showers; re 
tors ; ; shop; new building. 
Public Garage Service $8.00. 
24 hour hotel service 
Tax warrants accepted for rent from school teachers. 
924 Montrose, East of Sheridan 
Chicago, Illinois 








WEEKLY COUNTY NEWSPAPER FOR SALE 

Fully equipped, county-seat, weekly 
newspaper with one thousand paid-up 
subscribers, for sale for cash or terms. 
Owner compelled to take up residence 
in another state and will sell cheap if 
taken at once. Write 
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R, 
237 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Ship and Travel 


THE ALTON 


Railroad Company 


Serving Chicago, Springfield, 
St. Louis and Kansas City 


Special features of 
THE ALTON DE LUXETRAINS: 


It is and has been the policy of The 
Alton to show appreciation of patron- 
age and to justify a continuance of 
friendship, therefore Alton trains of- 
fer — Finest Equipment — Excellent 
Meals — Radio — Library Club— 
Lounge and Observation Cars—Faster 
Time—Japanese Maid Service—Valet 
Service — Seven Different Kinds of 


Pullman Accommodations. 


Trains arrive and depart at Union 
Stations at Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City. Double track all the way Chi- 
cago to St. Louis. 


Shortest line Chicago to St. Louis. 
Many low excursion fares 


vW 


Ask any Alton Agent to help you plan your 
trip or Phone or Write 


E. H. YARKE 
Div. Frt. & Passgr. Agent 


NEIL J. SOUDERS 
Traveling Passenger Agent 


_ 


810 Reisch Building 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 24) 
be done, of course, on an undergradu- 
ate basis, but there is no reason why 
teachers colleges should not eventual- 
ly develop graduate work and offer 
somewhat extended programs in that 
field. In ether words the importance 
of teacher-education demands that it 
be maintained on the most advanced 


level of professional education sur- 


passed in quality of work by no other 
institution dedicated to a_ similar 
purpose. There are those who will 
say that the states cannot afford such 
excellence in these professional 
schools of education. As a matter of 
fact, if the character of the citizenship 
of a nation is as dependent upon pub- 
lic education as has been assumed so 
far in this discussion, society cannot 
afford not to maintain such a quality 
of teacher-education. The future of 
civilization depends upon the success 
of the states and the nation in doing 
that very thing. 

There needs to be ever present in 
the minds of the faculties and adminis- 
trative officers of teachers colleges a 
full realization of the tremendous sig- 
nificance of these institutions as in- 
struments of social evolution. If, as 
has been pointed out, the teachers who 
are prepared for their work in these 
institutions exert a transcendent in- 
fluence in establishing in the popula- 
tion as a whole attitudes which may 
prove to be the salvation of a nation or 
which may lead to the downfall of civ- 
ilization, these teachers, who control 
the education of the citizens of the 
next generation, control the destiny of 
the nation. The teachers college, hav- 
ing the power to determine the type 
of education of future generations 
through the teachers which it pre- 
pares, has greater power to mold the 
future of civilization than any other 
institution. 

It is important, then, that renewed 
emphasis be given to a study of the 
processes and problems of teacher- 
education. There are several ways in 
which a study of the professional edu- 
cation of teachers may be approached. 
It may be treated historically, by trac- 
ing the development of normal schools 
and teachers colleges, from which 
valuable lessons may be learned. It 
may be considered _ statistically, 
through the gathering of a large body 
of data about processes in teacher 
preparation. This material may be 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Non-High School District Tax 
Rates Payable in 1932 
@ OF the 101 non-high school dis- 


tricts in Illinois 39 have a tax rate 
of 50c upon $100 of assessed valua- 
tion, the maximum tax rate allowed by 
law. The lowest rate is 7c; this rate 
prevails in Monroe county which also 
has the lowest percentage of 16 and 
17 year old children enrolled in 


school. The rates for the various 
counties follow: 
Rates on $100 

Name of County Assessed Value 
Adams 27c Lee 41 
Alexander 50 Livingston 30 
Bond 5G Logan 44 
Boone 32 McDonough 40 
Brown 34 McHenry 38 
Bureau 46 McLean 40 
Calhoun 33. Macon 50 
Carroll 50 Macoupin 42 
Cass 33 Madison 25 
Champaign 50 Marion 50 
Christian 49 Marshall 26 
Clark 50 Mason 45 
Clay 45 Massac 22 
Clinton 25 Menard 30 
Coles 50 Mercer 43 
Cook 30* Monroe 7 
Crawford 50 Montgomery 48 
Cumberland 50 Morgan 33 
DeKalb 50 Moultrie 50 
DeWitt 35 Ogle 39 
Douglas 48 Peoria 34 
DuPage 43 Perry 44 
Edgar 39 Piatt 50 
Edwards 24 Pike 50 
Effingham 50 Pope 38 
Fayette 50 Pulaski 50 
Ford 46 Putnam No Non- 
Franklin 50 High Dist. 
Fulton 39 Randolph 35 
Gallatin 50 Richland 50 
Greene 50+ Rock Island 41 
Grundy 22 St. Clair 40 
Hamilton 50 Saline 50 
Hancock 41 Sangamon 49 
Hardin 50 Schuyler 50 
Henderson 32 Scott 43 
Henry 38 Shelby 50 
Iroquois 35 Stark 30 
Jackson 50 Stephenson 30 
Jasper 50 Tazewell 38 
Jefferson 50 Union “4 
Jersey 50 Vermilion 50 
Jo Daviess 25 Wabash 50 
Johnson 50 Warren 30 
Kane 45 Washington 30 
Kankakee 28 Wayne 50 
Kendall 37 White 50 
Knox 28 Whiteside 30 
Lake 50 ~Will 36 
LaSalle 21 + Williamson 50 
Lawrence 50 Winnebago 50 

Woodford 34 


*On 1930 tax now being collected. 


+Slightly in excess for adjustment of two- 


year average. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


ied means and methods of guiding the heartless, unmoral 
giant in the service of all the people, or even of defending 
themselves against its rage now that it has turned on them. 

Isn’t it probable that these men would have been more 
successful in the best sense of the word if they had had a 
liberal college education, had learned the lessons of his- 
tory, of literature, of social as well as physical science, 
—in other words, if they had imbibed humanism and real 
culture for four years at college? 


And finally, isn’t it possible that “big business” through 


its servile organs of propaganda has been feeding us more 
hokum than have the colleges? 





Need of Social Science 


@ SUCH questions as we asked in the preceding editorial 

and thousands of others of similar nature are now in- 
sistently demanding answers. They cannot be ignored 
even by the exponents of laissez faire or by those who hope 
for the return of the economic conditions and practices of 
ten years ago. The state of the nation, the condition in 
our own state, and the distress and unrest among the peo- 
ple threaten danger unless answers be given soon. 


But they are questions to be answered by social science, 
and nearly all of our thinkers and our workers have been 
educated and trained in the physical sciences. The “social 
science” that has been disseminated among our people has 
been of a weak and ineffective kind and has been taught in 
a weak and vacillating manner and usually in harmony 
with the wishes of those who have wrecked our economic 
system. 

The reward for learning that has been most popular 
for the last sixty years has been the big salary paid to the 
student of physics or chemistry or other physical science 
who could be of most service to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the General Electric Company, the American Steel 
Company, the General Motors Company, or some other 
great producer of wealth. Therefore our ideal educated 
man has been the one who could become the most useful 
servant of one of these great production companies, and 
most of our educational machinery has been devised and 
conducted to meet the tremendous demand for knowledge 
of the physical sciences and their application to the pro- 
duction of wealth. 

But the education, training, and experience of these 
wizards of production seem not to have helped them in the 
solution of social problems. In fact it seems that their 
knowledge and experience have unfitted them to think 
clearly on social problems. Some of the greatest and most 
successful producers of wealth seem to know least about 
how that wealth ought to be fairly and helpfully divided 
among the people so as to promote the general welfare. 

Many of us believe that teachers should have a new 
vision of the ideal educated man as one who can be most 
helpful and effective in the field of social service. The 
time has come when social science should be the dominant 
feature of our secondary and college curricula. The bene- 
fits of the age of physical science and the machine must 
be continued, but these benefits must be more generally 
distributed among the people. This will mean more social 
(Continued on page 30) 
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TEACHERS OF THE 38th 
SENATORIAL DISTRICT: 


I am the Republican Candidate for State 
Senator of the 38th Senatorial District com- 
prised of the counties of Macoupin, Montgom- 
ery, Jersey and Greene. I taught school eleven 
years before I began the practice of law. I was 
High School Principal ten years. I am a Col- 
lege Graduate and a member of the Post Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Illinois. I hold 
a perpetual certificate for teaching in Illinois. 
I have four daughters who are college gradu- 
ates and who became teachers, and one who is 
preparing for the profession. My wife, also 
was a teacher. I was President of the Board 
of Education at Nokomis, after I quit the work 
of teaching. I have always retained my inter- 
est in education and the work of our Public 
Schools. As teachers, if you think I am worthy 
of your support in this election, I will appre- 
ciate your votes. I am sure I could not be but 
fair and just with reference to legislation con- 
cerning school matters. 


HARRY C. MILLER 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR STATE SENATOR 
38th DISTRICT. 





























Now...a text that actually 
gives pupils an INCEN- 
TIVE to be HEALTHY 


Maes 


4 books for the lower grades 
Including ‘‘Our Health Habits’’ for the teacher 


A series that makes good health and the doing 


of things that 
a a2 a text Sy lemen. mote : FS a. desirable ‘and 
tary rea t instea sayin, enjoyable experience long wi 
‘don't do this and don't do that™ ee noriee comes eacher’s guide 
—surrounds subject with a “Our Health Habits,” which out- 
vital, dynamic interest which lines all the material and me 


makes good health so appealing 
that pupils take to it as they 
would to some fascinating pastime. 


TRIPLE AUTHORSHIP—The 
authors Whit Beveri 


the teacher inestimable ai 
presenting this subject to her 
pupils. 


GET ALL THE FACTS on Ss 
has been rai 


. comb, dge novel way health 
and Townsend—a supervisor of from the commonplace and = 
health education, a superintend- a attainment—how care of 
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Dept. DH10, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Canby — Opdycke — Gillum 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


— BOOK 1 — 


A new guide to correct, effective, 
and interesting speaking and 
writing. 

Gives composition a place of 
major importance. 

Stresses instruction in oral Eng- 


lish. 


Provides lively, interesting sub- 
ject material based on every- 
day experiences and life sit- 
uations of boys and girls. 


Offers an abundance of purpose- 
ful drills and exercises. 


Trains pupils in self-criticism. 
Provides for individual differ- 
ences. 


Strong durable 
fabrikoid binding 
Large type. Open-face page 
$.90, net, F. O. B. Chicago 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago | 














LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


We should like to know what kind of trips 
you have taken for recreation during the 
past twelve months. Don’t sign this space, 
for we want it to be anonymous. Your an- 
swer will be very much appreciated by the 
advertising manager of your journal, who 
needs tangible evidence of your travel mile- 
age to convince advertisers that educators 
are versatile travelers. 


My iravel mileage during the past twelve 
months (approximate) : 


Method of Travel Miles 
Re ee 


Steamship (round trip) _---.--.--.-------- 
RN A a Ee 
Automobile (round trip) .-.--------------- 


Air Travel (round trip) -..........-----_-- 


Please clip and mail today to Advertising 
Department, Illinois Teacher, 237 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, III. 


ag '6mm.Film Rental Catalog 


Bass ... Camera Headquarters --- Offers 
you facilities of our 16 mm. Safety Film 
Library. Full reels, 400 feet, rent from 50c up. 


Send for free copy. If you have no projector, 
tremendous savings in rebuilt or new. Bargain 
List mailed. Write for details now. 
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Sales Taxes for Schools 
(Continued from page 5) 


purpose. During the depression the 
sentiment in behalf of bills of this 
type apparently is beginning to grow. 


Some Sales Tax 
Considerations 


Adam Smith criticized taxes on 
sales long ago. In speaking of taxing 
the necessary commodities of life he 
said, “After all the proper subjects of 
taxation have been exhausted, if the 
exigencies of the state shall continue 
to require new taxes, they must be im- 
posed upon improper ones.” It ap- 
pears that many modern economists 
hold practically the same view. 


Arguments for Sales Tax 


Advocates of the general sales tax 
point out such arguments as the fol- 
lowing. Even though the tax be placed 
upon the wholesaler or retailer, it 
tends to fall upon the ultimate con- 
sumer and thus make every consumer 
a little more “tax conscious” and con- 
siderate of governmental expenditures. 
The general sales tax reaches citizens 
who pay no direct tax under any other 
revenue plan. It reaches an unoccu- 
pied source of revenue avoiding addi- 
tional taxes on realty, income, or the 
like. It taxes transients and tourists. 
It taxes the “habit of spending” 
rather than the “habit of saving.” It 
leads to no great list of delinquencies 
or confiscation through sheriff's sales 
as does an excessive tax on realty. It 
distributes tax payments more regular- 
ly throughout the year, or may per- 
mit (as in the case of many pur- 
chases) the time of payment to be 
largely optional. With even a small 
rate of tax the yield proves very pro- 
ductive. It is one source of revenue 
that will not fluctuate violently, as in 
the case of the income tax, because a 
necessary amount of sales must always 
go on. It is not really difficult or ex- 
pensive to administer. 


Arguments Against Sales Tax 

On the other hand, there are num- 
erous arguments against the general 
sales tax. It tends to be shifted to the 
buyer and taxes necessity to consume 
rather than ability to pay and thereby 
penalizes the poorer classes; hence, 
it is regressive, for the masses must 


|} consume all of their income whereas 


the abler classes have a margin for 





“Smith, Adam. Wealth of Nations, edited by J. 
R. McCulloch, 1863; page 411. Adam and Charles 
Black, Edinburgh. 
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investment which is not reached by an 
ordinary sales tax. It may sound 
democratic to say “A sales tax reaches 
everybody,” but true democracy could 
be better promoted by exacting rev- 
enues from those whose monopolistic 
privileges are used to the disadvantage 
of the masses. It is not equitable to 
tax all things consumers buy at the 
same rate, for many commodities are 
purchased largely by the abler classes 
who could well afford to pay higher 
rates. Consumers must pay not only 
the tax but also an added charge on 
account of the extra work by mer- 
chants in collecting, keeping records, 
and making reports. If the tax ap- 
plies to wholesale as well as retail 
trade, then there is a pyramiding of 
taxes as the commodity passes through 
several hands before reaching the ul- 
timate consumer; should this occur, 
integration of business would tend to 
result. If the tax applies to the citi- 
zen who makes his living by dispens- 
ing commodities rather than his per- 
sonal services only, class legislation 
results. If the sales tax is passed on 
to the consumer (as is generally stat- 
ed), he is tempted to cross over state 
lines or order by mail and buy where 
such sales tax does not prevail. If 
the tax cannot be passed on to con- 
sumers it is contended that such must 
fall on business and have the tendency 
to lower net earnings and reduce capi- 
tal values (since capital values are de- 
termined largely from net earnings) ; 
that among different kinds of business 
such tax would prove inequitable as 
it would be laid in proportion to gross 
volume of business rather than net 
earnings or ability to pay; and that 
business in the state levying the tax 
would be handicapped in its competi- 
tion with competitive business in 
states not having a similar sales tax. 
Like most other forms of taxation, the 
sales tax raises the objections that it 
is “just another tax” and will exact 
more money from the public for con- 
tinuing the padded political payrolls 
and inefficient organization of gov- 
ernmental units whereas there should 
be reorganization and consolidation of 
governmental agencies and a severe 
pruning of the political plum trees. 


Some General Observations 

It is interesting to observe in passing 
that a general retail sales tax would 
reach about 60% of the typical urban 
family budget and only about 40% of 
the rural family budget; this is a fact 
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that has been used as an argument for 
the sales tax as opposed to the income 
tax, which falls even more heavily on 
urban centers. 

We feel that in Illinois the general 
sales tax (as, for example, on all re- 
tail sales of tangible personal prop- 
erty) has been advocated as a per- 
manent part of our revenue system 
primarily by opponents of the person- 
al and corporate income taxes and by 
champions of concentrated wealth; 
this fact may or may not be especially 
significant. 

It is our personal opinion that a 
general sales tax might be justified 
under certain emergency conditions; 
for example, when a governmental 
breakdown is impending, when so 
many people are facing starvation and 
want that ordinary relief measures 
prove insufficient, or when a serious 
blight is about to be cast upon the 
coming generation through cessation 
of public school education. We 
should not want to see the general 
sales tax employed, however, until de- 
termined efforts have been made to 
obtain honest and efficient administra- 
tion of the revenue laws already exist- 
ing, until there have been eliminated 
from tax bodies such political figure- 
heads as are not informed in the 
science and principles of public fi- 
nance, until “tax striking” has been 
severely dealt with, until efforts to 
abolish many overlapping tax bodies 
have been made, until budgeting and 
accounting have been required of all 
governmental agencies, until the 
“political plum trees” have been shak- 
en free of their rotten fruit and sterile 
branches, until attempts have been 
made to inaugurate personal income 
and corporate income taxes, and until 
special sales taxes have been laid upon 
what might be termed conveniences 
and luxuries. 

When these suggestions have been 
earnestly tried and a governmental 
crisis still ensues, then we should ap- 
prove of a general sales tax with the 
distinct provision in the act that it 
should cease to function at a time 
when the emergency might be expect- 
ed within ordinary reason to have 
passed. We simply cannot bring our- 
selves to agree to a sales tax upon the 
thin slice of bacon and the loaf of 
stale bread that the poor man carries 
home to his hungry family as long as 
the wealthy holder of intangibles and 
the powerful corporation are permit- 
ted to “get by” as easily, in tax mat- 
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ters as they are now “getting by” in 
Illinois. 


Selective Sales Tax Different 


As suggested above our attitude to- 
ward the selective sales tax is entirely 
different. A sales tax upon tobacco 
products, admission to places of 
amusement, soft drinks, stocks and 
bonds, and the like raises problems 
quite distinct. The proceeds from 
such sources of revenue could well be 
used for any necessary governmental 
agency such as the schools. 





Importance of the Teacher 


Education Curriculum 
(Continued from page 26) 
subjected to interpretation which will 
lead to important conclusions. The 
activities of teachers may be studied 
to see what light, if any, is thrown 
upon the nature of desirable curricula 
for their preparation. A consistent 
theory of teaching in harmony with 
all of the significant facts available 
may be constructed and used as a basis 
for building a program for the prepa- 
ration of teachers. There is, how- 
ever, no one approach to this question 
which is the only treatment which will 

yield productive results. 

It seems evident that the curriculum 
represents one point at which the at- 
tack needs to be made in improving 
teacher preparation. It is recognized 
that a teachers college may have ex- 
cellent equipment, ample buildings 
and other conditions favorable to ef- 
fective teacher preparation, but if the 
curriculum operates ineffectively, the 
entire plan is likely to fail. The cur- 
riculum is believed to be, therefore, 
one of the chief conditioning factors 
of effective teacher preparation. An 
analysis of the facts easily leads to 
this conclusion, for it is evident that 
the curriculum embodies the entire 
plan of preparing teachers. The most 
excellent curriculum, of course, will 
be dead and useless in the hands of a 
group of teachers who lack vision. 
Assuming, however, a dynamic and 
progressive faculty, the curriculum, 
which embodies the plan of teacher 
preparation, becomes a matter of su- 
preme importance. Its character and 
content are of great significance in de- 
termining the quality of teacher-educa- 
tion which an institution will main- 
tain. It is more than likely that one 
of the great needs of the present crisis 
is a new curriculum and a new educa- 


tional policy for teacher-education. 








A Work-t Aotints Series 
By Lewis Pevtand be 

More activities than mo an series. 
Mechanics thoroughly established in the 
primary grades. Specific reading skills 
for reading different types of material 
taught continuously in all grades. Unique 
teaching helps. Superior format. For 
basal or supplementary use. 


Pre-Primer, Tots and Toys 
Primer, Pets and Playmates 
Book I, Growing Up 
Book II, New Friends 
Book III, The Wonder World 
Book IV, Facts and Fancies 
Book V, Whys and Wherefores 
Book VI, Scouting Through 
Book VII, Pioneer Trails 
Book VIII, The Round-Up 


Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


46th year. If not satisfactorily located, 
try Albert Teachers’ Agency. We have 
calls the we — may place you. 
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School Carnival Supplies 
New Books. New Supplies. New 
Low Prices. Halloween and Xmas 
Supplies. Flags a Decorations. 
Plays, Operettas 
Football ane Basketball Posters. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


$1,260 to $3,400 a Y: 

Do you want a shendip-tee-titetab with the 
United States Government? Teachers have a 
big advantage because of their training and 
education. Hundreds Post Depression Jobs. 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. C-239 Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of Government positions for teachers, and 
ful) particulars telling you how to get 
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(Continued from page 27) 
planning and social control based upon scientific princi- 
ples and a more general diffusion among the people of a 
knowledge of these principles. Glenn Frank puts it this 
way: 

We have been directed by a generation of leaders whose fingers 
have proved to be thumbs. We have been directing a nineteenth 
century economic machine while using the ideas of the seventeenth 
century. We live in a machine age and hold fast to the economic 
thought of handicraft days. 

Political, industrial, and educational leadership has lagged be- 
hind, guided by tradition and rule-of-thumb; and only lately have 
leaders become willing to admit that critical self-examination is 
necessary. The awakening which this crisis has compelled means 
this to the youth of today: 

In the next twenty years many of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic formulas which have until now dominated our civilization 
must be revised. They must be brought into more intelligent rela- 
tionship with the changed circumstances of this Age of Science 
and the Machine. This revision will bring about a demand for 
new kinds of statesmen, new kinds of educators, new kinds of 
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The opportunities of tomorrow belong to these young people if 
they will bring to their various jobs the clarity of insight, candor 
of thought, and courage of action, lack of which in the present 
generation of elders has been responsible for the blundering of 
our civilization into so many blind alleys. 

As we revise our courses of study and plan to meet this 
demand for a new kind of education, we should also hold 
up new ideals of social service to the eager youth facing 
us in our classes. They should be convinced that we have 
enough electrical engineers, but not enough social engi- 
neers. The civil engineer is not so much needed now as 
the civic engineer. In the past, expert business managers 
have been trained to assure or to increase private profits; 
in the future we must have honest and expert business man- 
agers to administer public funds and to protect and pro- 
mote the public welfare. 

Our progress in physical science and its use in produc- 
tion have run ahead of our ability to solve the resultant 
social and economic problems; let us now for awhile em- 
phasize social science and its use in promoting the gen- 


business men. 


eral welfare. 


R. C. Moore. 








School Finance 
(Continued from page 3) 

Second, the welfare of the boys and 
girls of the state is at stake. Natur- 
ally the teachers see more quickly 
than others the effect of educational 
curtailments. A shortage of necessary 
supplies handicaps instruction. Too 
many children in a room means a lack 
of individual attention for the pupils. 
Less supervision means that inexperi- 
enced teachers do less efficient work 
because they do not receive the help 
to which they are entitled. A shortened 
school year, especially at a time of 
unemployment, places children upon 
the streets for weeks when they should 
be profiting from school activities. 

It may be that our complex civili- 
zation has outgrown some of the early 
forms of educational organization. 
Leading authorities in the field of 
finance agree that Illinois is depend- 
ing altogether too much upon the gen- 
eral property tax. New forms of tax- 
ation with different sources of revenue 
may be a partial solution to our 
problem. It is very probable that 
Illinois has too many governmental 
units and as a result too many office 
holders. Various functions of govern- 
ment may be combined, with a saving 
of the tax-payers’ money. Teachers 
will certainly need to give attention 
to the possibility of increasing the use- 
fulness of school funds through the 
organization of larger school units. 
Illinois with its eleven thousand school 
districts has lagged behind other pro- 
gressive states in the establishment of 
centralized schools. If teachers are 
to serve the best interest of the chil- 


dren of the state they must become 
students of these many questions which 
are involved in providing adequate 
revenues for public school education. 

The remaining three articles in this 
series will attempt to discuss some of 
these topics and in an elementary way 
give a basis for a further study of 
school finance in Illinois. 





Books Received 


D. APPLETON and COMPANY, 35 W. 
32d Street, New York: 

The Supervision of Rural Schools by C. J. 
Anderson, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin; and I. Jewell Simp- 
son, Assistant State Superintendent in charge 
of Elementary Instruction in Maryland. A 
text for teachers’ colleges and a handbook 
for county and rural supervisors. Subjects 
discussed include the supervisory program, 
the county institute, group teachers’ meet- 
ings, demonstration lessons, supervisory bul- 
letins, classroom visits, and individual confer- 
ences. 460 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
524-544 N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee: 

A Practical Teacher of Public Speaking, 
by Herald M. Doxsee, teacher of English and 
Debate Coach, Cleveland High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri. A text for high schools de- 
signed to help the student to meet the nu- 
merous situations in modern life that demand 
effective public speaking. Provides drill in 
pronounciation and grammatical construc- 
tions. Exercises at the close of each chapter 
suggest a plan for the recitation hour. Pen 
and ink illustrations are clever and pertinent 
and will appeal to the high-school age. 243 
pp. Price. $1.32. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, 
Inc., Garden City, New York. 

La Langue Francaise by Charles J. Dra- 
peau, Director of French for the Junior and 
Senior High chools, New Britain, Conn. A 
combined elementary grammar and first 
reader, which presents the subject by a 
—<—* direct method. 334 pp. Illustrated. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

Changing Governments and Changing Cul- 
tures by Harold Rugg, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Sixth book in the Rugg Social Science 
Course. In this book the student learns the 
effect of changing civilization on the govern- 
ment and culture of four representative 
European countries—England, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia—and how European modes 
of governing and living have affected the 
Far East and Mexico. This book provides 
the historical background necessary to an 
understanding of the recent changes in gov- 
ernment and some of the insistent world 
problems of today. The material is organized 
in ten units. There is a wealth of illustra- 
tive material. 684 pp. Cloth. Price $2.00. 


NOBEL AND NOBLE, 76 Fifth Ave., New 
York: 

Modern Social History of the United 
States by James J. Reynolds, District Super- 
intendent, New York City Schools; and 
Grace A. Taylor, teacher of history, New 
York City Schools. A junior high-school 
text that reviews the subject matter usually 
presented in the seventh and first half of 
the eighth years and presents the significant 
trends of the past fifty years in a way that 
makes for a successful tie-up with current 
events. Illustrated. 374 pp. Cloth, $1.32 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago: 

Everyday Problems in Biology by Charles 
J. Pieper, New York University; Wilbur L 
Beauchamp, University of Chicago; and Or- 
lin D. Frank, University High School, Chi- 
cago. A biology for ninth- and tenth-grade 
pupils, which presents the subject matter 
as the Science of Life, giving the pupil a 
clear-cut picture of great life-processes rather 
than a bewildering mass of unrelated facts. 
Organization is on the unit plan and there 
is an introductory over-view of the entire 
book. Provision for individual differences 
is made through additional exercises at the 
end of each unit and “Suggested Activities” 
in the text. T]lustrated. 662 pp. Cloth, 
list price $1.60, 
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Enjoy Gloriow Fall Vacation Day 
At EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


BMISSOUR! 


Amid the serene beauty of stately Elms, glorious 
in their new Autumn colors, you will find the vaco- 
tion of your dreams. Golf, ride, play tennis and 
enjoy every outdoor sport in the clear, bracing air 
and invigorating climate of Excelsior Springs. 
Drink and bathe in America’s most efficacious 
waters. Comfort! Luxury! Food to delight 
the most jaded appetite — with special atten- 
tion to those who must observe diet rules. 


NEW MODIFIED RATES 


ELMS HOTEL# 


Rates are lower in keeping with the times. Decide 
now to enjoy a vacation at Excelsior Springs. Just 28 
miles from Kansas City. Write, wire or phone for 
reservations or handsome, illustrated free booklet. 


ay \, 14 


+ 


™ ELMS HOTEL -EXCELSIOR SPRINGS - MISSOURI 
A MANAGEMENT EPPLEY HOTELS CO. E£.C. EPPLEY, PRESIDENT 
W. E. ANTRIM — RESIDENT MANAGER 
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The Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle 


(Continued from page 19) 


for lives of women, but they will read 
lives of Washington, Lincoln, Frank- 
lin, etc. Being in the pre- or early- 
adolescent period, the girl begins to 
seek the mental world of her elders. 

Distinctively new reading interests 
seldom develop at thirteen; instead 
all the former interests are intensified. 
Mechanical and scientific interests are 
very marked with boys. Hobbies have 
developed which lead to various lines 
of instructional reading and boys turn 
to books on birds, radio, astronomy 
and other differentiated fields of read- 
ing. The wish-fulfillment motive con- 
tinues to play a large part in the read- 
ing of boys at this age. 

The girl of thirteen continues her 
excursions into adult novels. She is 
more imaginative than boys of her age 
and things sentimental appeal to her. 
Her reading needs careful direction 
to the end that she may appreciate 
good literature. Her tastes are de- 
cidedly non-scientific and non-techni- 
cal. 


Individual Tastes Appear 


At fourteen adolescence has become 
well advanced and most children are 
turning to rather specialized interests. 
With boys, interest in the adventure 
stories begins to wane. Stories of 
athletics, tales of boy inventors, and 
technical mechanics are among his 
major interests. He makes models of 
motor boats and airplanes, strings 
radio wires over the house and reads 
books for further suggestions. He 
also likes biography, history, travel, 
and fiction which covers jungle 
stories. 

Girls of fourteen show decided ma- 
turity of reading tastes. If left to 
themselves they fairly run away with 
sentimental fiction. This applies par- 
ticularly to girls whose literary tastes 
have never been cultivated. An 
abundance of good literary material 
should be provided at this period in 
order to head off deplorable reading 
habits. The girl of fourteen is still 
interested in poetry which should be 
encouraged in the home and school. 

At fifteen the reading interest de- 
clines due largely to the competition 
of high-school studies and the distrac- 
tions of new interests. Boys of fifteen 
develop a specialization of interest 
which continues through adult life. 
Reading is still enjoyed—Mark Twain, 
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Stevenson, Dickens, Scott, Dumas and 
Conan Doyle now being popular. Girls 
still retain their taste for the roman- 
tic novel and they read more of these 
than anything else. Adult reading 
tastes are practically formed for girls 
now. Many read poetry and plays 
and the high-school literature courses 
often open up new fields for them. 
Boys of this age. often read more 
technical books concerning their vari- 
ous hobbies and they should be pro- 
vided with good material of this kind. 


After sixteen the reading interests of 
boys and girls are so matured that 
little difference from adult reading 
can be detected. Reading preferences 
are becoming more and more indi- 
vidual and specialized, and generali- 
zations no longer apply. There is now 
no central tendency or trend of group 
interest, corresponding to the “fairy- 
tale age” or “hero-worship age” of 
earlier years. By this time the read- 
ing tastes that will last through life 
have been pretty definitely formed. 


Nore: Upon application to the Manager a sixtcen- 
page prospectus will be mailed free of charge. This 
pamphl i a Pp list of all the Circle 
books and a brief explanation of the Circle plan. 


School Annual 


Editor's Note: This is the second of a 
series of articles by Fred Lawson of the 
Capitol Engraving Company, Springfield, Il- 
linois, about school Annuals and their me- 
chanical production. Questions directed to 
this department will be answered promptly 
by mail. 








@ IF you expect good clear cuts in 
your Annual you must have good 
photographs. They should be of good 
contrast, clear and sharp. Really 
black backgrounds should be avoided. 
They should be black and white and 
ferrotyped, or at least a glossy finish. 
Group photos should be made eight 
inches by 10 inches although smaller 
sizes may be used if they are clear 
and sharp. Portraits should be made 
on a 5 inch by 7 inch negative with 
the head about two inches high. 
When making pen drawings use 
WHITE PAPER of hard finish, so the 
ink will not spread. Use Higgin’s 
Water Proof Ink or some similar India 
BLACK ink. Pencil drawings will not 
reproduce as zinc etchings. Drawings 
should be about twice the size they are 
to appear in print. Do not use thin 
scratchy lines as they will not repro- 
duce. Shading lines should always 
be firm pen strokes. Do not try to 
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combine colors, wash drawings or thin 
ink. Pure blacks and clean whites 
are necessary for first class etchings. 
Drawings may be laid out lightly in 
pencil lines first so as to get pleasing 
composition and inked in later. Erase 
all pencil lines with a soft eraser or 
art gum. DO NOT USE THE EDGE 
OF YOUR PAPER TO REPRESENT 
THE EDGE OF YOUR DRAWING. 
Consult your engraver before making 
drawings for reproduction in more 
than one color. 

The following diagram will show 
how to lay out a drawing so it will 
reduce to the size wanted. Suppose 


2 TIMES ‘ 





lx TIMES / 





1% TIMES / 





























a 5 inch by 7 inch cut is wanted. Lay 
out a 5 inch by 7 inch rectangle in 
the lower left hand corner of the draw- 
ing paper. Draw a diagonal line 
through the corners as shown in the 
illustration extending it indefinitely 
into the upper right hand corner. Ex- 
tend the left line and the base indef- 
initely. If you want to make your 
drawing twice size measure 14 inches 
on the left side line, this being double 
the size wanted. From this point 
make a line at a right angle over to 
the extended diagonal line and from 
this intersection drop a line to the 
base line. Any place a horizontal line 
is drawn to the diagonal and from 
there to the base, a rectangle will be 
formed that will reduce to the propor- 
tion originally wanted. The same 
diagonal principle is reversed when 
a reduced size is to be found from a 
large drawing or photo. 























